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AMERICAN AIRLINES ALONG THE 
BUTTERFIELD MAIL ROUTE 


By Vernon H. Brown* 
INTRODUCTION 


The writer of this article is neither a historian nor a lecturer, 
but an airline pilot who has spent much of his life in the service of 
transporting the U. 8. Mails. His interest in events of the past 
stems from a curiosity of the more than three million miles of 
terrain over which he has flown. His work with the youngsters of 
this country in association with the Boy Scouts of America has made 
him ever more cognizant of the men and their ideals that have made 
our eountry great. 


On many occasions, while speeding serenely in the silence of 
the night, drinking in a beauty known only to the favored few who 
are privileged to work high in the blue of God’s heaven, the writer 
has often wondered: ‘‘What am I putting into this bank of life 
from which I so freely withdraw? What have I done to justify the 
wisdom and foresight that men like Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson exhibited when they laid the cornerstone around which 
is built our way of life?’’ The answer that comes to mind is always 
the same: to try, in some small way, to interest one’s fellow men, 
particularly the youth, in how a remembrance of the courage and 
adventure of yesterday’s actions will lhght the pathways to to- 
morrow’s decisions. 


The writer’s efforts on the Butterfield Overland Mail Route 
have been mostly through the study and research of the works of 
many historians of this country, including the works of some from 
this state. Original work in this field has been limited to the aerial 
observation of this old trail through the state of Oklahoma and to 
restoration work in the Trans-Pecos region. 


In this work, the writer has leaned heavily on his friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe P. Conkling, who are the greatest living authorities 
on the entire Butterfield Mail Route. He has had many talks with 
the Conklings and finds their story of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
is most fascinating. Their three volume work on the subject is 
among the most treasured in the writer’s library.! The exact data 


* Vernon H. Brown, Captain, American Airlines, has headquarters at Tulsa. 
The article contributed here was adapted for publication in The Chronicles, from 
Captain Brown’s paper on the Butterfield Mail Route presented at the 1954 meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma History Professors’ Association at Enid, Oklahoma, December 
3, 1954.—Ed. 

1 Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield Overland Mail, 
1857-1869 (The Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, California, 1952), 2 volumes 
and a bound atlas of folding maps. 
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from which the plan was built for the restoration in the Trans-Pecos 
region were obtained from Mr. Conkling. His broad knowledge of 
engineering, and experience in archaeology, plus the patience to 
painstakingly sift fact from fiction, has resulted in the most accurate 
and complete material available. It is to Roscoe P. and Margaret B. 
Conkling this paper is most respectfully and earnestly dedicated. 
( work that has been done would not have been possible without 
them. 


THE WoRLD’s LEADING STAGER 


Since the day man first trekked through the wilderness ages 
ago, there has been need for communication. As transportation has 
progressed through the years from these humble beginnings, like a 
shadow has communication followed. The two have become almost 
synonymous. 


The transportation of the mail has excited the imagination of 
mankind for many, many years. There have been volumes written 
concerning the hardships and glorious deeds of men who have trans- 
ported the mail, but few lines have had the impact of the simple 
expressions of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘The Overland Mail.’’ We can 
take an excerpt from this poem, and with our mind’s eye examine 
the elements that gave birth to the U. 8. Post Office slogan, ‘‘ Neither 
Rain, nor Snow, nor gloom of night shall stay these carriers of the 
mail from making their appointed rounds.’’ And to this excellent 
slogan was added, by the deeds of the pioneer pilots who blazed the 
air trails over the length and breadth of this great country, the 
word ‘‘winged’’ to bring the slogan in line with present day trans- 
portation. When the winged giants of the air are regularly speeding 
huge loads of mail from coast to coast to the millions to whom air mail 
is consigned, the speed has changed but the man—well, one still 
likes to feel that he must have been about the same kind of fellow 
as the man who pilots today’s airliners. 


Today the pilot is every bit as mindful of the darkness, the rain 
and the tempest. These are two extremes, and the men who came 
along between times are no less courageous. In fact, the thrilling 
chapter of the overland mail service could not be complete without 
a brief sketch of one of the world’s leading stagers, Mr. John Butter- 
field. 

John Butterfield was born November 18, 1801 in Albany County, 
New York. It was during his early childhood on the family farm 
that young John’s interest in stage coaches began to develop. The 
farmstead was located on a stage coach route, and the youngster soon 
learned when the stages were due by, and was stationed along side 
of the road to wave at the drivers and passengers as they whizzed 
toward their destination. The stage coach offered the ultimate in 
transportation then and was probably looked on as today’s youngster 
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watches the latest Douglas DC-7 on its departure from the Tulsa 
airport. As the stage drivers learned to watch for young John he 
became more and more interested in what lay beyond the next 
turn of the road or over the next ridge of the Helderberg Mountains, 
and when one of the drivers blew his long coaching horn as a special 
salute to the boy, he probably decided then that here was the life 
for him. He left his home on the farm when he was about nineteen 
years old, and moved to Albany. His life on the farm had taught 
him much in the manner of care of animals, and since his life had 
centered around stage coaches, it followed that young John was: 
soon to be employed as a driver for a livery firm, and in a short, 
time was considered one of the best drivers in Albany. That same 
year a new stage line was organized to serve Western New York, | 
and John was quickly hired by the new concern. He moved to Utica, | 
and before long was listed as a driver, and later became manager | 
of the Parker Stage Line in Utica. | 
Farm life in the early Nineteenth Century was hard, and John’ 
Butterfield learned early in life the value of a dollar. This early | 
lesson was carried with him to Utica where he lived simply and saved 
every cent possible. Before another year had passed he had saved! 
enough to purchase a horse and buggy and begin a livery business 
of his own. In 1822, John Butterfield married Malinda Baker, and| 
they operated a boarding house in conjunction with their livery | 
stable. As the country grew, so grew John Butterfield. His interests| 
extended to other stage coach lines in the area. Soon he held con- 
trolling interest in most of the important mail and passenger coach 
lines in western New York, 


| 
| 
As transportation progressed, the stager’s business was doomed} 
by the coming of the railroad as it extended its lines through the} 
populated areas to the frontiers. Mr. Butterfield then entered into) 
the express business, but joined forces with his competitors, Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Fargo, whose names are not new to students of western! 
history, in this new enterprise when serious competition threatened} 
to liquidate the assets of all three men. The new company resulted} 
m the Railway Express Agency which handles all of the express) 


shipments carried today by the scheduled air lines under the name of! 
Air Express. 


This was the background of John Butterfield prior to the time | 
when the political and economic situation forced Congress to consider 
the establishment of a direct route from coast to coast. This was no) 
easy task when the centers of population were east of the Appalachian. 
Mountains, and west of the Rockies with little in between except the ! 
formidable Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountain Ranges with their: 
Severe winters to the north and the parched, dry expanse of the: 


great American desert alone either route. The problem of supply) 
seemed almost unsurmountable. | 


| 
} 
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The story of the ocean mail and the growth of the recently 
acquired territories on this continent are, in themselves, an absorbing 
study that can only be mentioned here. It is worthy of note at this 
point, however, that the demand for transporting the mail necessitated 
a special design of steamship, as in later years the same demand 
necessitated a special design of stage coaches, railroad cars and 
aircraft. Even in the early effort, one of the first commercial uses 
contemplated for rockets was the transportation of mail. One sees 
here how important has been the demand for communication, and 
its effects on the transportation industry. 


Toward the middle of the Nineteenth Century, the easiest way 
to San Francisco from New York was by a long ocean voyage. The 
trip around Cape Horn was more than 15,000 miles. The shorter 
one, via the Isthmus of Panama, was over 6,000 miles. The voyage 
around Cape Horn took many weeks, and even the shorter route 
across the Isthmus was not without its hardships and dangers. The 
letter postage under the Mail Act of 1848 was forty cents. It is 
interesting to note, by comparison, that the side wheel steamers with 
auxilliary sails that were designed for this service could with a 
favoring wind reach a speed of fifteen knots, or more. The great 
circle distance from New York to San Francisco is less than 3,000 
miles, and a DC-7 aircraft with a favoring wind could make the 
flight in eight hours without even a stop for fuel. Regular air mail 
postage is now 6 cents per ounce. 


The water route of thousands of miles was the situation that 
existed in the United States when some prospecting miner shouted 
the magie word ‘‘gold’’ at Sutter’s Mill that January day in 1849. 
Soon the echoes of that cry were heard throughout the country, and 
the gold rush was on. Laborers, tradesmen and adventurers, both 
men and women, were preparing to follow Horace Greely’s advice 
to ‘‘eo west.’’ The demand for an overland mail route within our 
own borders became imperative. 


Congress took the problem under advisement, and in 1857 a mail 
route was laid out which had the nearest resemblance to a trans- 
continental route up to this time. It began operation between San 
Antonio and San Diego on a monthly schedule frequency. This mail 
firm, known as the Birch Line, was operated under contract to the 
post office. It was a route that could be described as considerably 
less than a regularly scheduled system by our standards today. 
Since the equipment that a passenger must take along for his com- 
fort and protection consisted of the following items as listed in a 
San Diego paper of the times: ‘‘A Sharpe Rifle, a Colts Navy Re- 
volver, one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition, some blankets, 
change of clothing, socks, underwear, needles, a brush, soap and 
plenty of food that did not require much cooking.”’ 


The coaches of this company stopped every night and the pas- 
sengers cooked their own food over an open fire, and slept on the 


| 
{ 
i 
‘ 
| 
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ground, and in addition, the physical discomfort is indicated by the: 
posters of the Birch firm which specify that the entire trip_ 18) 
made in comfortable horse drawn carriages except for the 100 miles 
portion west of Ft. Yuma, Arizona, which was conducted on mule: 
back. This route was not very popular as a regularly scheduled link; 
in the transcontinental system being contemplated. It did not serve 
the centers of population of either of the coasts and a great portion) 
of the country in between. It was said of the Birch Line that It: 
started in the middle and didn’t go anywhere.’’ Be that as it 
may, the criticism of the post office for not establishing organized! 
lines of communication for passenger and mail service continued, and) 
on September 16, 1857 the contract was signed for what was knowns 
at the time as ‘‘The Great Overland Mail Contract.’’ Thus began) 
the organization of the most colorful company ever to transport thef 
U.S. Mail, ‘‘The Butterfield Overland Mail Company.”’ 


Though Mr. Butterfield organized his company and held very, 
close reins on its problems of routing and supply, he himself nevert 
went farther west than Ft. Smith, Arkansas. He rode this far o 
the first west bound stage which was driven by his son, John, whoy 
like his father, loved the feel of the rolling coach and the pull off 
the reins. 


An idea of enormous size of the project was evident when wei 
consider that nearly two thousand horses and mules were neededy, 
and, in all probability, this many men were required also. They) 
needed more than one hundred stage coaches of the celerity type; 
some of the more comfortable types that ran in later years fro 
I't. Smith, Arkansas through Springfield, to Tipton, Missouri; 
large number of freight wagons; hundreds of sets of harnesses; 
plus hundreds of tons of equipment to supply the relay and home 
stations, which numbered well over a hundred. At one time the 
Company even operated its own steamship line in conjunction with 
its passenger serveie. All in all it is estimated that the Butter4 
field Company had spent nearly $1,000,000.00 by the time the firs 
coaches rolled simultaneously from Tipton, Missouri and San Fran4 
cisco, California. 


THE BuTTEeRFIELD Mam Route 


The Butterfield Mail Route had two terminal points on its 
Kastern extremity, both on the Mississippi River. St, Louis, Missour 
and Memphis, Tennessee. From St. Louis the mail assigned to the 
Butterfield Company agent was transported as far as Tipton, 
Missouri, on the expanding Pacifie (now Missouri Pacific) railroa 
where it was placed aboard a waiting Concord coach for the firs 
leg of the run to Fort Smith where it was to meet with the mails 
from Memphis. The mails from Memphis were brought overlan 
to Des Are, Arkansas, on the west bank of the White River, wher 
it was placed on board the stage along with the passengers who had 
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made an earlier departure to proceed from Memphis via steamboat 
down.the Mississippi and up the White River, rather than make the 
trip overland through the swamps of Eastern Arkansas. 


Wherever possible the old road ran on established trails, but the 
Butterfield men never failed to lay a new road where a short cut 
would save valuable time. Its contract specified that the mail must 
be delivered in twenty-five days. Later records indicate that this 
time was often beaten. The road was considered somewhat of an 
engineering masterpiece by those who have used it. Even when it 
crossed mountains its grade was slight, and as near a straight line as 
terrain and the necessity of obtaining water would permit. The 
Butterfield Trail, as it was sometimes referred to, continued across 
the southeastern part of the state of Oklahoma stopping at the homes 
of prominent citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations for 
change of horses and for meals. 


The practice of using private dwellings for relay stations was 
used where possible, but the Butterfield Company was forced to 
build and maintain its own stations farther west. Across the Llano 
Estacado, the stations were of the stone fortress type necessary for 
the protection of the Butterfield employees and stock from the 
depredations of the Plains Indians. The stages were not molested 
in this area presumably because of the speed and stamina of the 
sleek, fat, grain fed horses in comparison with the grass fed ponies 
ridden by the Indians. 


Beyond the great Staked Plains the old mail road wound its 
way through the ruggedly beautiful Guadalupe Canyon. Just east 
of the canyon site the ruins of the Pinery Station built by Silag St. 
John, who was nearly killed during the construction of another 
Butterfield fort type station a little farther on west at Dragoon 
Springs, Arizona. The ruins of Pinery Station sit in the shadows 
of the towering majestic Guadalupe Peak, the highest point in the 
state of Texas, whose summit was said to be visible to early day 
immigrants for almost a week before it was reached. 


Today, the passengers on American Airlines southern trans- 
continental flight can still see it more than a hundred and fifty 
miles away on a clear day. Old Guadalupe has looked down from 
its lofty position on travelers for many years. Evidence has indicated 
that man has occupied the caves and had drunk from the sparkling 
springs around its base for generations. Harly Spanish explorers 
have been said to have traveled the foot trails through Guadalupe 
Canyon that were ancient when Christopher Columbus played as a 
boy in his native Genoa. 


The Butterfield Route continued on to El Paso where it entered 
the city from the northeast. The airline pilot can follow its tracks 
from the Hueco tanks to the boundaries of the Anderson Airport 
where it disappears beneath the very runways that he lands on 
today. On west of El Paso, the road runs very closely to the airway, 
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and many an air taveler has looked down on the spring where Silas 
St. John was nearly murdered almost a hundred years ago. The 
old trail continues along the base of Rincon fly and in to Tucson. 
The American Airlines’ flights that are not bound for Phoenix fly 
very nearly over the road all the way to the point west of San 
Diego where the old road turns north westerly to Los Angeles. 
American Airlines’ people think of Los Angeles as a major terminal, 
whereas the Butterfield Company gave only a way station status to 
this sleepy little village of Spanish descent that lay basking in the 
southern California sunshine more than twenty-five miles from the 
shores of the beautiful blue Pacific Ocean. American Airlines’ route 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco lies just to the west of that of 
the Butterfield Mail Route, nearly coinciding with it as they reach 
the city. 


Guadalupe Pass was a hazardous section of roadway for the 
driver of the Butterfield stages, so it was for the explorer before 
him. Along the side of the road through the canyon is the grave of 
Jose Marcia Polancia. Polancia was a guide for the Longstreet expedi- 
tion that was operating in the area several years before the coming of 
the Butterfield Company. Guadalupe Pass, guarded by El Capitan 
seven thousand feet high and its big brother to the north, Guadalupe 
Peak, whose summit towers nearly nine thousand feet above sea 
level, has been looked upon by the pioneer pilots of American Air- 
lines with much respect for many years. The history of aviation 
has recorded several unfortunate instances along its steep slopes, 
and it has been the hope of some of America’s older pilots that a 
memorial could be erected in the area in memory of those who have 
passed this way before. It was with this thought in mind that 
American Airlines first became interested in the Guadalupe area. 
It was the thought of two far-seeing pioneering executives of this 
company, Mr. C. R. Smith, President, and Mr. O. M. Mosier, Senior 
Vice President, and a pioneer air pilot in his own right, that a small 
plaque should be placed at, or near, the summit of Guadalupe Peak, 
and that a shaft or arch should be placed alongside of the roadway 
where the story of the pioneers could be told. Upon learning of 
the amazing parallel of the Butterfield route to the structure of 
American Airlines system they became interested in restoring the 
ruins of the Piney Station in its entirety. Fortunately, the ruins are 
situated almost beside U. 8. Highway No. 62, and are the only 
runs of any of the Butterfield stations to be adjacent to a major 
highway. 


In a further study of the Butterfield route, it was determined 
that American Airlines is the only earrier of the United States 
mail ever to serve all of the terminal points and the way stations 
of the Butterfield route that have air mail service today with the 
exception of Fort Smith, Arkansas and Ft. Yuma, Arizona, The 
shadows of the flagships are cast daily on these two cities as they 
wing their way over to serve the larger metropolitan areas nearby. 
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On April 2, 1954, a small, stainless steel plaque was placed 
near the top of Guadalupe Peak. The plaque is on a limestone out- 
cropping that faces the southeast where it can catch the first glim- 
mering rays of sunlight as each new day is dawning to reflect the 
rays back over the rocky canyons of the Guadalupe where the courses 
of the early carriers of the mail coincide thousands of feet below. 
To add a touch to the plaque, there was mounted a bronze American 
Airhnes insignia from the interior of one of their DC-7 aircraft with 
}an engraved block in the eagle’s talons carrying the words, ‘‘Dedi- 
cated to the memory of the pioneer pilots of American Airlines, Inc.’’ 
and the date.? 


The land upon which the Pinery ruins stand have been acquired 
by American Airlines through the kindness and courtesy of its 
former owners, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Glover, upon whose ranch the 
old mail road runs, and Mr. J. C. Hunter of Abilene, Texas. The 
plans that were formulated by American Airlines for the dedication 
of its Piney restoration have now been incorporated into, and made 
a part of the Overland Mail Centennial Celebration program of the 
{Trans-Pecos Sub-Committee. They have already begun to collect 
articles of clothing, stage coaches, harness and other necessary props 
ifor their part in the celebration. This important aspect of the 
tcelebration is being expedited by Sir Cleofas Caleros, who was 
jrecently knighted by the Spanish government for his work in pre- 
iserving the history of the area. American Airlines, through its 
Guadalupe Memorial Committee, is working closely with Sir Cleo 
fand his West Texas group. 


American Airlines further interest in this project was excited 
twhen it was considered how much the future of our country is 
dependent on the principle that brought this vast operation into 
being. The principle of free enterprise and competition which must 
be protected and encouraged. Certainly the creative ingenuity and 
indomitable courage of the Yankee, John Butterfield, is truly 
American, for without him, and men like him, this system of 
government could not exist. ‘‘The Butterfield Trail’’ blazed an 
exciting chapter in pages of the history of the U. S. Mail, and left 
a vivid imprint on the minds of generations to follow as these cen- 
tennial programs will attest. 


Besides being dedicated to American Airlines pioneer pilots, 
this memorial will perpetuate the rich, colorful history of one of our 


2The plans for the remaining portion of the pilot’s memorial are dormant at 
the present time, but the architectural plan, the design work, and the specifications 
have been completed. The detail and working drawings have been printed, and 
are now ready for the stone mason to take over. The plans cail for straightening 
up the remains of the old wall and tying it in with the new construction so as to 
preserve it. The only removal of the original stones will be to flash the old wall 
with a copper flashing before they are to be replaced, The entire site will be en- 
closed in a masonry wall topped with steel fencing arranged in such manner to 
‘enhance the beauty of the restoration without changing the character and funda- 
mental simplicity of the old stone fort. 
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country’s earliest crossroads and that of the great southwest, and in 
addition will recall to memory a milestone in the field of transporting 
the U.S. Mail by private enterprise. It is truly a salute from one 
pioneer to another, a new interpretation of service by America’s 
leading airline. 


THROUGH OKLAHOMA 


On September 19, 1858, around 3:00 a. m. a brightly painted 
‘‘celerity wagon’’ forded the Poteau River from the foot of South 
FE Street in Fort Smith, Arkansas into Indian Territory.? This was 
the first run of the Butterfield Overland Mail. There was only one 
through passenger, Mr. L. Waterman Ormsby, a reporter for the 
New York Herald. The celerity wagon was an especially designed 
coach that could take the rough mountain roads with safety. They 
were lower than the famous old Concord coaches built by the J. 8S. 
Abbot and Sons Company in Concord, New Hampshire that were also 
used by the Butterfield Line. The wheels were set rather far apart 
and were protected by wide steel rims to prevent them from sinking 
into the soft sand found along the road. The celerity wagon carried 
about nine passengers and their baggage, and was constructed in 
such a manner that the seats could be lowered to make sleeping space 
inside, An interesting parallel that was noted in the Butterfield Com- 
pany posters was that each passenger was allowed only forty pounds 
of luggage. Exactly the same amount that is allowed by the scheduled 
airlines today. 


The first stop in Indian Territory was at the home of Tandy 
Walker, who later became a colonel in the Confederate States Army. 
Walker was a Choctaw Indian who lived at the agency town of Skully- 
ville, and later served as governor of the Choctaw Nation. The Walker 
home is gone now. It was destroyed by fire on September 12, 1947, 
almost eighty-nine years to the day that the first Butterfield stage 
passed that way.’ All that is visible today are the foundation stones 
among the huge trees that surround the place. A small cemetery is 
located nearby in which rest the last earthly remains of these early 
settlers in this vicinity, 


Leaving Walker’s, the celerity wagon rumbled off to the south- 
west along the old mail road toward the present town of Red Oak, 
Oklahoma. The course of the old mail road is followed very closely 
by the county road serving this section today. From Red Oak the old 
mail road continued on to the west and southwest, where it is still 
followed in places by present day county roads, to Geary’s Stand, 


3 Muriel i. Wright, “Historic Places on the Old Stage Line from Fort Smith 
i Red ete Pie of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1933). This article 
as a map showing the location of the Butterfield St Stands al | 
ropes Southeastern Oklahoma. the A eccanes ay 
Governor Tandy Walker’s home at Skullyvill ] i g | 
building erected in 1832.—Fd. . Se See 2 
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near present Stringtown, just a few miles above Atoka. It entered 
the area from the northeast. Sections of the old road can be seen in 
this area today from the air since some portions of it are still being 
used by local folk. 


The towns that sprang up along the early roads became thriving 
communities on the railroads and highways. Even today the airline 
passenger winging his way between Dallas and Tusla flies over por- 
tions of the route south of McAlester, and in some places the deep 
grooves worn by the steel rimmed wheels of the speeding coaches 
and heavy freighters are made visible by the erosion of the soil along 
the abandoned sections. 


From Geary’s, the passengers probably noted that their trip 
was a little easier now as the rough rocky roads over the Boston 
Mountains and between the Winding Stair and the San Bois moun- 
tains were left behind. The stage rolled swiftly across the prairies 
to Old Boggy Depot just to the west-southwest of Atoka. Before 
railroad construction passed it by, Boggy Depot was one of the most 
important trading posts in the territory. Mr. Ormsby reported 
that there were even painted houses there which must have been 
a sight worth noting. Reverend Allen Wright, who gave the name 
Oklahoma for the Indian Territory (1866), lived there. The Wright 
residence stood until 1952 when it was destroyed by fire. The old 
town has completely disappeared, with the cemetery and a few 
foundation and chimney stones left to mark the once thriving center. 
Boggy Depot had grown up around a public square as had many other 
towns of the day. It was the center of most of the trade with nearby 
Ft. Washita, a military base whose establishment was occasioned 
by the warlike Plains Indians in the western part of the territory. 


Leaving Boggy Depot, the old mail route turns almost due 
south. The next station was located on the Blue River. This station 
was known as the Nail House, owned by the pioneer Nail family, who 
lived west of present day Caddo, Oklahoma. The Nail house is the 
only log station house that was used by the Butterfield Company 
in Oklahoma that is still standing. It is quite possible that it is 
the only log station that was actually used by the Butterfield 
Company that is standing today. A short distance from the Nail 
House are the earth works of old Fort McCullough. 


Nearing Red River, the old road follows generally a southerly 
course to a point on the Red River just to the south of the present 
town of Colbert. The ferry was operated by Frank Colbert, a Chick- 
asaw Indian who transported the first Butterfield coaches across 
the sluggish river free of charge,® thereby establishing a new route 
to Texas for the wheels of commerce that follow the advancement of 


5 Grant Foreman, “The California Mail Route through Oklahoma,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 3 (September, 1931), p. 313. Frank Colbert continued 
operation of his ferry on Red River by franchise from the Chickasaw Legislature, 
approved October 18, 1859.—Ed. 
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new lines of transportation. Thus, the state of Oklahoma saw the 
future of our country on parade as the West really began to grow 
in earnest. Oklahoma’s coal mines provided the Butterfield black- 
smith with coal for his forges. Other blacksmiths who pounded out 
the hundreds of horse and mule shoes, wagon fittings, tools and 
other equipment necessary to transport a civilization, found supplies 
here. Oklahoma served the transportation industry then, as now, 
with essential products. Tomorrow’s jet transport will be dependent 
on Oklahoma’s oil as the Butterfield Overland Mail was on its coal 
for the blacksmith forge. 


The first coach arrived at Colbert’s ferry at 9:50 a.m. on Septem- 
ber 20, 1858. The leader of the parade to come took about thirty 
hours to cross Oklahoma.® 


OVERLAND Mam CELEBRATION 


After plans were begun for the Pinery restoration, the writer 
was advised that The American Association for State and Loeal 
History had passed a resolution to create a National Committee 
with Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, prominent Texas historian and editor 
(Austin, Texas), serving as Chairman. Dr. Carroll in turn appointed 
sub-committees in the states of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa,’ Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. California, and a Trans-Pecos 
sub-committee for West Texas. 


The first meeting for the Oklahoma Committee was held on 
November 24, 1953, in the offices of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
in Oklahoma City. At this meeting preliminary plans were laid 
down for the Oklahoma portion of the Overland Mail Centennial 
program, the date for this portion scheduled to coincide with Okla- 
homa’s Semi-Centennial Celebration in 1958. The plans further 
called for the marking of the old Overland Mail Route within the 
borders of this state as the Committee’s resources would permit. 
A public appreciation program was initiated on September 19, 1954, 
with feature articles in The Daily Oklahoman and the Tulsa World. 
During August of this year, the first flights were made along the 
old stage line road between Stringtown and Colbert’s Ferry, and the 


8 The official list of Butterfield Stage Stands in Oklahoma were as follows: 
Walker's, near Spiro, Le Flore County; Trahern’s, near Latham, Le Flore County; 
Holloway’s (The Narrows), northeast of Red Oak, Latimer County; Riddle’s, near 
Lutie, Latimer County; Pudsey’s, near Higgins, Latimer County; Blackburn’s, about 
six miles southeast of Blanco, Pittsburg County; Waddell’s, near Wesley, Atoka 
County; Geary’s, near Stringtown, Atoka County; Boggy Depot, site of Old Boggy 
Depot, Atoka County; Nail’s, crossing on Blue River west of Caddo, Bryan County; 
Fisher’s, vicinity old Carriage Point (head of Island Bayou) west of Durant, Bryan 
County; Colbert’s Ferry, near Colbert, Bryan County—Ed. 

™The Oklahoma Sub-Committee is composed of Captain V. H. Brown, American 
Airlines, Chairman; Dr. W. E. Hollon, University of Oklahoma; Dr. E. E. Dale, 
University of Oklahoma; Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 
Dr. Charles Evans and Miss Muriel H. Wright, of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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part of the road that was visible was photographed. All that is left 
of Old Boggy Depot was the subject of interest for several minutes 
of film shots. Another photo reconnaisance flight’ was on December 
18, 1954, when film shots were made of the ruins of Old Fort Washita 
and the earthworks at Fort McCulloch in the vicinity of the old stage 
line road, and of the location of Waddell’s Stand. Two television 
shows have been booked for 1955 in the Committee’s public relations 
program, one of which was presented over WKY-TV on March 6 
from 1:00 to 1:30 p.m., in the show ‘‘Through the Open Window,’’ 
with the theme built around the story of the Overland Mail Route 
through Oklahoma. 


In retrospect, we must admit that the state of Oklahoma has 
witnessed in its history a colorful pageant as an expanding empire 
conquered the frontier. Yet the frontier is not lost, for while new 
ones are being sought, we like our grandfathers must keep alive the 
thrilling adventure and blazing glory of yesteryear. 


8 This flight was made by Dr. W. E. Hollon, Mr. Wayne Rock (official 
photographer from 0.U.), Captain V. H. Brown as pilot and Muriel H. Wright as 
navigator on a Piper Cub (new Tri-Pacer) plane, leaving Will Rogers Field, Okla- 
homa City, at 9:30 a.m. and returning at 3:00 p.m.—Ed. 
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MAIL CALL AT FORT WASHITA 
By George H. Shirk* 


The methods and means of warfare have changed greatly during 
the past century, but the nature of the individuals called upon to 
serve as soldiers has not kept pace in such a speedy evolution. The 
officers and G.I.s of our army were the same then as they are now. 
Their hopes and fears, their interest in the gossip and the rumors of 
the post, their likes and dislikes all are unchanged, and modern day 
bill-boards urging us to ‘‘write to the man in the service’’ say nothing 
new. All soldiers and their families, then as now, need and enjoy 
mail call, and mail eall is the one certain place to learn the very 
latest of the happenings in and around the post and what is going 
on elsewhere in the service. 


Fort Washita had been established in 1842, and by 1850 had 
become one of the most important frontier posts. From it troops 
went forth to establish several other camps and stations. A neat 
row of officers quarters had been constructed along one side of the 
central quadrangle, and the wives of the officers brought the means 
of family life to this far off place. One of the officers to be stationed 
there was Lieutenant Clinton W. Lear... He had married a New 
Orleans belle, Mary Kearney, who had accompanied her husband, 


now with three year’s commissioned service, to his duty station in 
the West. 


He had been stationed at Fort Towson, and Mary had been 
there with him. In the Spring of 1850, anticipating perhaps her 
husband’s pending change of station to San Antonio she had decided 
to go back to New Orleans for a visit at home, taking along the new 
arrival, named for his proud father. Mailed at Shreveport on April 
21st, it is not hard to guess the pleasure mail call was for Lieutenant 


Lear at Fort Towson, when an anxiously awaited letter came with 
news from Mary. She wrote: 


_ * The originals of these interesting letters are in the author’s Oklahoma collec- 
tion, except the letter of 21 June 1950, which is from the collection of Hon. Harry 
i: nee, of Hope, pane All footnotes on biographical references are from 
‘rancis Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Ar 

1789-1903 (Washington 1903) —Ed. ae oe 


; 1 Clinton WW Lear, of Alabama. Appt. 2nd Lieut. 5th Inf. 3 March 1847; Ist 
Lieut. 30 April 1849; Died 26 October 1854. 
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Near Shreveport, Thursday 
April 18, 1850 
fy dear dear husband 


I will commence by telling you that Clinton has been a most excellent 
OY, he has slept the greater part of every day, and been very good every 
ight, only asking once, or twice, each night to nurse, he has been perfectly 
ee from cholera until yesterday afternoon and a little while this morning; 
hile I am dressing for breakfast, he lies in the berth laughing and looking 
p in my face to see if I notice him. We have six ladies on board and they 
re all very kind. The chambermaid is also very good, she washes Clinton’s 
iapers as fast as he uses them, and holds him when I go to my meals. 


Mrs. Madison? looks much better, and is quite cheerful, more so than I 
ave ever seen her, tell the Doctor his baby is the picture of health. 


Tell Mrs. Marcy there are two ladies on board she met in Clarksville, 
T's. and Miss Harrison. They are very agreeable, and inquired after her. 
linton is crying to be nursed, and as Mrs. Madison is so kind ag to let 
lizabeth hold him while-I am writing this, I must close with love to all, 
nd my whole heart, and a thousand kisses for yourself. From your truly 
ffectionate wife, 


Mary 


S. The boat shakes so I can scarcely form a letter, we have excellent 
ating on board. Turkies, geese, chicken, beef, and pork, every day. Do 
ike good care of yourself. 


Clinton sends many sweet kisses to his dear papa. Yours truly Mary. 


Do not expose yourself unnecessarily for the sake of one who loves 
ou more than life. Mary. 


Back at Fort Towson, Clinton was eager for any word from Mary 
nd the youngster, and he was prompt in each reply. In June, he 
rote to Mary at New Orleans: 


Fort Towson, C. N. 
June 21st 1850 


y Dear Wife, 


I was sadly disappointed last night at not getting a letter from you as 
had so fondly hoped, tho’ I know full well that the fault is not yours, as 
am perfectly convinced that you write two or three times a week. I wrote 
yu a very hurried letter yesterday the brevity of which you must pardon, 
r I was most of the day engaged with my Quarter Master’s papers which 
was so troubled about, Thank Heaven they are now on their way to 
fashington and we are perfectly balanced. Every cent with which I was 
itrusted accounted for. My mind is relieved of a very heavy anxiety, and 
am no longer in dread of bringing misery upon you and our little pet. 
hat thought almost run me mad for a time, I cared not for myself, but 
y fears were all for you and our child. 


I have been somewhat sad nearly all day, the thought that I am about 
arting on a long march of 30 or 85 days during which time I shall not 
ar from you and Clinton is sufficient to make me sad and melancholy. 
0 compensate for this, I have the anticipation of improving in health, as 
always do on a march, and of having you with me at the end of that 
me. May God so will it. 


2 Wife of Dr. Thomas C. Madison, of Virginia. Dr. Madison was appt. Asst. 
rgeon 27 Feb, 1840; Surgeon 29 August 1856; resigned 17 August 1861. 
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I feel at times as tho’ I could not possibly wait ’til then, and am half 
inclined to quit the army immediately and fly to you. This separation is 
cruel indeed, but as it cannot be avoided we must try and bear it with 
firmness, and seek consolation in the sweet reflection that we love each 
other more than tongue can tell, or more than pen can trace. Would tc 
Heaven I had the power of language sufficient to express one half m 
devotion. But such was never intended, and I know I am beloved by you 
as fully, as deeply and as sincerely than do my own. Sweet one, try and 
be contented until I can come to you or send for you, which I shall do as 
soon as I reach San Antonio. | 

I must ask God to bless you and our little Clinton and kiss you botl 
Good Night. Oh! If I only had the Daguerreotype I could then gaze upo 
that face and kiss those lips I love so much. 

Friday night. 


, 


Capt. Lynde? arrived here with his company from Gibson today. ue 
L. and family did not accompany him, they are going north. 


Capt. Marcy! leaves on Tuesday for Gibson and I suppose we shall be 
on our march in a week. I shall have many regrets upon leaving this spo’ 
where we have been so happy together, the only consoling reflection whic 
I can indulge is that we shall be nearer each other than we are now. 


The weather has been quite settled and I hope we shall have 
pleasant march to San Antonio, tho’ it is a very long one 540 or 56( 
miles. It will occupy 35 days, and during the whole of that time I shal’ 
not hear from you. Oh, how anxious I shall be about you and Clinto 
May God guide and guard you through all ills and may He restore you t 
me in fine health and joyous spirits. 


I shall write from every post office on the route, so that you may no 
suffer the intense anxiety which I shall have to do from necessity. I hav 
been compelled to sell two decanters and the rocking chair for $12. I was 
afraid to attempt to carry the chair for fear of breaking it, and I assur¢ 
you it was with very great reluctance that I parted with it. The recollec 
tions of our having been seated in it together so often, and I hesitate¢ 
several days before I could entertain the thought for a moment. Thi 
decanters I sold because we had more than we wanted and those I sols 
were slightly broken. 


The hair mattress I shall sew up in a piece of canvas and take with m 
Saturday night. 


How, my dear sweet wife, can I express my gratitude for your kine 
letters dated 3rd and 9th Inst. which I have just received. They are bot 
good long letters breathing in every line deep devotion such as none ca 
express who do not feel deeply what they write. May God in Heaven bles 
you my sweet one for such unrestricted attention to your devoted husban 
If I ever wrote in such a tone as would lead you to infer that I doubte 
you it was in the agony and anguish of deep and bitter disappointment, 
a time when I was crazed when I scarcely had sufficient reason left to viev 
anything except through a medium discolored by fear and apprehensio 
Pardon me for introducing such a subject in my letter. I did it to giv 
you the strongest proof of my deep devotion and undivided love. Maj 
Heaven always protect me and deter me from giving way to desires 


3 Isaac Lynde, of Vermont. Grad. West Point 1 July 1827; Ist Lieut. 18 Fe 
1836; Captain 1 Jan. 1839: Major 18 Oct. 1853; Dropped 25 Nov. 1861; Restore 
to duty 27 Nov. 1866; Died 10 April 1886. 

4Randolph Barnes Marcy, of Mass. Grad. West Point 1 July 1832; Ist Lieut 
22 June 1837; Captain 18 May 1846; Brig. Gen. Volunteers 23 Sept. 1861; By 
Brig. Gen. U. S. Army 13 March 1865; retired 2 Jan, 1881; Died 22 November 183 
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eft kind which too often disturb me. I would not for worlds give way to 
em. 


It fills my heart with grief to learn that you have suffered so much 
from sickness since you left me, and you have again suffered with bilious 
cholic. Would to God I had been with you to nurse you, to rub you, to 
hold you, and to kiss your burning forehead. It makes me sad to think 
how you suffered with the cholic. Be careful, do not expose yourself 
to disease, take particular care of your health for my sake, for our child’s 
sake and for our sake. I shall obey very strictly your injunctions as to my 
clothing, diet, and believe me, I shall never expose myself unnecessarily 
to the Indians but should my duty require it rest assured you and my 
child shall not have cause to be ashamed of my conduct. I shall endeavor 
to preserve untarnished the name which my child is to bear, and if I 
fail it will be a consolation to you both to know that you have a name 
which has more than once been the theme of praise and admiration. But 
I do not anticipate any probability of such a misfortune as my failing. 


I received your letter dated 18th May and sent by the Texas hiway. 
It came too late for me to send the forks to your Ma as you wished. I 
would do so now but there is no opportunity at all. ‘I hope she may be able 
to get along without them. I am glad you received my letter directed to 
Shreveport, it shows you how very anxious I was not to have you exposed 
to contact with strangers. 


I was deeply pained to hear of the death of Martin Kennedy’s child. 
fay he and Mary receive consolation in the case of the little newcomer. 


I am delighted to hear such a good account of our dear pet. He is so 
good and you give me all the credit. Now I am inclined to think that 
it is not attributable to my treatment at all but on the contrary it is all 
inherited from his dear sweet Momma. He has all you amiability and 
goodness and although I do not wish him to have my outrageous temper 
I am anxious he should have his share, a pretty big share which I doubt 
not he will have. I wish I were with you to lie on the mat and play with 
my Clinton, to tease him a little, pinch his nose. 


As to self destruction, my own dear wife, I would never have harbored 
for one moment such an idea in my sane moments. I must have been 
perfectly beside myself. Oh! no, I could not bear to leave you and 
Clinton in any way, much less could I think of cutting myself off from 
you for ever and ever. Oh no, believe me, that such a thought is foreign 
to my notion, and I would only entertain it in moments of deepest de- 
spondency amounting to insanity. 

You write that your letters are repetitions and repetitions. I could 
read forever repetitions of such deep devotion, such affection. It does 
not lose by being frequently reiterated. I have sat over the table so much 
today, assisting Mr. Myers> with his papers that I have a severe pain in 
my right side. I must therefore close. Good night my sweet wife. I go 
to bed to dream of you. 


Sunday morning. The mess is broken up and Messrs. Farrelly, Wright,’ 
Enelish,8 Dr. Briggs (our Doctor) and myself are about starting a mess, 


5 Frederic Myers, of Virginia. Grad. West Point 1 July 1846; Ist Lieut. 7 
October 1848; Bvt. Brig. Gen. 13 March 1865 for meritorious service during Re- 
bellion; Died 7 July 1874. 

6 Patrick Farrelly, of Pennsylvania. Grad. West Point 1 July 1845; Ist Lieut. 
9 Dec. 1847; Died 4 August 1851. 

7 Thomas Wright, of Georgia. Grad. West Point 1 July 1849; Died 12 October 
1857. 

8 Thomas C. English, of Pennsylvania. Grad. West Point 1 July 1849; 2nd 
Lieut, 5th Inf. 31 July 1850; Lieut. Col. Volunteers 19 April 1862; Died 10 June 
1876. 
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so as to have something to eat for dinner, I am the caterer, have tongue, 
broiled chicken, pickles and vegetables for dinner. I can pay my mess 
bill with hams and tongues, so you see what we have shall not be thrown 
away. We have a soldier to work for us. 


You ought to see the metamorphasis which our rooms have undergone 
within the last week. The carpets I have sewn up in a piece of a tent, 
with the pillows off one bed, and packed away. The hair mattress and 
rugs I have had sewed up in the same material doubled. This will have 
to be thrown on top of the load on the wagon. I am sleeping on a cot under 
my cotton mattress and a pillow covered with red curtain material, similar 
to Mrs. Madison’s, which I found in one of your trunks. Mr. Seward’s 
cotton sheets, Your bolster I have packed in the train together with 
valances and curtains. I hope they go safely and not be damaged. 


I enclose you a literary curiosity, a letter received last night from 
Mr. Seward.9 You will discover that he is going to Hurope. His letter is 
short and to the point. It has created great amusement among Us, 


Mr. Myers left this morning for Gibson to assume the duties of Regtl. 
Quarter Master. I do not envy him. It is certain I would not get along 
with old Belknap.1° 


The Col.11 has not been able to dispose of any of his furniture. No 
person will buy from them. They ask $50 for the bedstead which originally 
cost but $40, although Mrs. A. tells everybody that it cost $100, and they 
expect extravagant prices for everything. This they cannot get. 


Did I tell you that Capt. Marcy bought Andrew and Mary. $1200 cash. 
The way is this, Andrew and Mary pay $600 themselves, and they are to 
remain with Capt. M. until they shall have refunded him $600. He allows 
them $18 per month, which will enable them to free themselves in 3 years. 
Mr. Myers I believe is interested, he will have Andrew and the Captain, 
Mary. 

I shall sell your saddle for $18 just what I gave for it. The cow I 
can get but $12 for, a loss of $8.00. I must close to all. Kisses to our 
dear boy and my sweet wife, accept for yourself the deep devotion of your 
idolizing husband. May God bless you and give you good health and 
cheerful spirits, and may He grant us a speedy reunion. Goodbye. 


Your own devoted husband 


Clinton 


I enclose you $20 a bank bill No. 4595 Mechanics and Traders Bank 
New Orleans. It will be of use to you, and I do not need it. I wouftl 


send you more now if I had the bills, but the money I have here is all 
gold $100. 


Your loving husband 
Clinton 


_ ® Augustus H. Seward, of New York. Grad. West Point 1 July 1847; Ist 
Lieut. 5th Inf. 30 April 1853; Colonel 11 Nov. 1865; Died 11 Sept. 1876. Lieut. 
Seward was stationed at Fort Towson for the years 1848 to 1950. 

10 Brig. Gen. William Goldsmith Belknap. For a biography of General Belknap, 
see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “General William Goldsmith Belknap” The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX, No. 2 (June 1942). 

11The reference is to Col. John J. Abercrombie, of Tennessee. Grad. West 
Point 1 July 1822; Ist Lieut. 26 Sept. 1828; Captain 4 Sept. 1836; Bvt. Major 25 


Dec. 1837; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 23 Sept. 1846; Bvt. Brig. Gen. 12 June 1865; Died 3 
Jan. 1877, 
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The ‘‘literary curiosity’’ was a letter from Lieutenant A. H. 
Seward, a brother officer recently stationed at Towson. Seward 
was the son of William H. Seward, then a United States Senator from 
New York, and later Secretary of State under President Lincoln. 
Lieutenant Seward wrote from Auburn, New York, his father’s home: 


May 18th 1850 
Dear Lear, 
I take this opportunity of writing to you. I leave home for Washing- 


ton tomorrow and from there go to Hurope for six months. Remember me 
kindly to all, 


Your affectionate friend 
A. H. Seward 


Although short and to the point, Clinton thought the letter of 
enough worth to send it along for Mary to read, so that she too 
would know of the doings of their mutual friend. 


Fred Myers, a good friend of the Lear’s, left for Fort Gibson 
before he knew the outcome of Lieutenant Lear’s difficulties with 
his accounts, as we shall see from a letter he wrote to Clinton at 
San Antonio. Fred was not to stay at Gibson for long, however. 


Soon after Clinton left Towson for his march to San Antonio, 
orders came through for Captain Marcy, whose wife Mary was a 
popular member of the garrison family, to move farther west and 
establish a new post. Marcy knew the country in question from his 
travels of the year before, and so selected a site near the Great 
Canadian, to be known as Camp Arbuckle. Company D of the Fifth 
Infantry was ordered to proceed to Marcy’s proposed new location, 
and there build the post. Fred Myers was one of the two junior 
officers designated for a transfer to the new post. The surgeon for 
the new establishment was Rodney Glisan, who has left for us today 
the best known account of the garrison destined to be so short lived. 
Under date of April 2nd, 1851, Dr. Glisan wrote :” 

“Our command, consisting of Company D, Fifth Infantry, lived in 
tents until last December, when the expected orders for changing our 
location not having arrived, we hastily constructed rude log cabins for 
winter quarters. These are one story high, with floors of puncheons, and 
roofs of clapboards, in lieu of shingles. The chinks, or spaces between 
the logs, are filled in with strips of wood, on which is spread, both within 
and without, mud mixed with straw. Our chimneys are constructed of 
short pieces of puncheons, and are well plastered inside and out with a 
kind of clayer loam. The men occupy a long building about twenty-five by 
two hundred feet, divided into about four rooms, besides the kitchen. 
They sleep on rude bunks, made of split logs and clapboards, placed two 
and a half feet from the floor. There are four of these log huts for the 
commissioned officers.” 


A letter from there, written by Lieutenant Myers to Clint Lear 
at San Antonio about completes our scant knowledge of the place: 


12 Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life (San Francisco, 1874) pp. 51-2. Dr. 
Glisan was a native of Maryland, appointed Assistant Surgeon 2 May 1850. 
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AN ARMY CAMP BEYOND THE BORDER, 


(From Glisan) 
Camp Arbuckle near the Canadian River. Site near Byars in McClain County. 


Camp Arbuckle 


Sept 23rd 1850 
Dear Clinton 


Where the devil is Camp Arbuckle you may say, and for fear that you 
may be guilty of making use of such naughty words and you a Father of 
a family I will tell you. in the first place firstly it is on the Canadian, 
near Choteaus old trading house, seventy four measured miles from 
Fort Washita and 178 from Fort Smith, beautiful situation but I am afraid 
before this reaches you we will be in Texas as we have had orders to stop 
building, and information that the Post will be changed, probably on Cache 
Creek. 

Received your letter dated 30th July yesterday, wrote you from 
Gibson giving you the particulars of resignation. You did not tell me in 
your letter whether your pay was still stopped or not. I have your pay 
accts, did not give them to Denkler. Neal!® has received his promotion and 
is now at Washita, by the way that is our Post Office wherever we go. 
I was at Washita last week. Whitalll4 received a letter from Texas, he 


13 Thomas H. Neill, of Pennsyvania. Grad. West Point 1 July 1847; Ist Lieut. 
31 July 1850; Captain 1 April 1857; Brig Gen. Volunteers 29 Nov. 1862; Major 
Gen. Volunteers 13 March 1865; Died 12 March 1885. 

14 John A. Whitall, of Washington, D.C. Appt. 2nd Lieut. 1 August 1838; Ist 


Lieut. 8 June 1845; Captain 11 Sept. 1847; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 13 March 1865; Died 
31 March 1866. 
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says that on his way to Washington via New York he heard that Norvell15 
was breathing his last at West Point, went up to see him, found he was 
getting better and was not going to die. Taps was taken very sick in 
Phila and could not yet go on, he met a Lt Garland!6 gon of the Genll7 
who is about to marry into the Beal family, he told him that the family 
were well acquainted with the performances of their beautiful son-in-law 
and that they intended to take his wife home and let him go to the devil. 
Col Thomas adjt Genl told his (Garlands) Father that he (Billy) never 
could get back again, thank God. Abbott!’ received a letter from Seward, 
he was to sail the 7th August for Europe, would go to Rome. He would 
be back in Feby 1850, wished him to write so he would know where to find 
his company on his return. Had a letter from Hamilton!9 he is not going 
to resign. I hear Capt. Chapman= has gone on 1 months leave. A report 
at Washita?! is that Genl Belknap is in arrest, disobedience of orders. Our 
company is to be 84 strong half mounted. I am sorry to hear that Wright 
has left us. I think now he has gone to California.22 I will make another 
deuce set at Miss Susan. By the way when you write Mrs. Lear give her 
my best respects, tell her Mrs. Marcy is at Washita and is quite well. Capt 
returned from there yesterday. 


Neally2% is in coventry again, has a common [woman] living with him. 
I send this letter via Fort Gibson by favorable conveyance. Give my respects 
to the Col and his family. Pot, English, and Wright should he be there and 
all others you may hear enquiring after me. 


Yours truly 
Fred Myers 


Fort Washita remained the center of gravity for the military of 
the area, sending out various detachments to establish the newly re- 
quired posts. The next spring General Belknap, who had succeeded 
General Arbuckle? as commander of the Seventh Military Depart- 


15 Spencer Norvell, of Michigan. Appt. 2nd Lieut. 20 Oct. 1838; Died 12 
August 1850. Thus their friend, Spencer Norvell, was dead at the time of Fred 
Myer’s letter. 

16 Robert R. Garland, of Virginia. Appt. 2nd Lieut. 30 Dec. 1817; Dropped 
23 May 1861; Colonel, Texas Volunteers, CSA. 

17 John Garland, of Virginia. Appt. Ist Lieut. 31 March 1813; Bvt. Brig. Gen. 
20 August 1847; Died 5 June 1861. 

18 Edward F. Abbott, of Ohio. Grad. West Point 1 July 1847; Ist Lieut. 4 
August 1851; Resigned 31 Dec. 1854; Died 1 Feb. 1901. 

19 Charles S. Hamilton, of New York. Grad. West Point 1 July 1843; Ist Lieut. 
30 June 1847; Bvt. Captain 20 August 1847; Resigned 30 April 1953; Col. Wis. 
Volunteers 11 May 1861; Brig. Gen. Volunteers 17 May 1861; Maj. Gen. Volunteers 
19 Sept. 1862; Resigned 13 April 1863; Died 17 April 1891. 

20 William W. Chapman, of Mass. Grad. West Point 1 July 1837; Capt. 2nd 
Art. 29 Oct. 1847; Died 27 Sept. 1859. 

21 This may be a reference to the charges filed by the Bishop Freeman against 
General Belknap for “irreligious conduct” at Fort Gibson. See Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, op. cit. There it is stated that a search of War Department files failed 
to reveal any Court Martial action or formal charge. 

22 The information was correct. Lieut. Wright had been transferred to Bonicia 
Arsenal, California. ; 

23 John Neilly. Born in Ireland; Appt. 2nd Lieut. 3 March 1848; Died 13 March 
= Matthew Arbuckle. Born in West Virginia in 1776. Appt. Ensign 1799. 
At the Battle of New Orleans he served on the staff of Gen. Jackson, with the rank 
of Major. Colonel, 17th Inf. in 1820 and Bvt. Brig. Gen. in 1830. He commanded 
Fort Gibson for over 15 years; and died at Fort Smith in 1851. 
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ment, was ordered to establish a military post along the route be- 
tween Fort Smith and Donna Ana, Texas, for the protection of 
emigrants. Seven companies of the Fifth Infantry assembled at 
Fort Washita, and there they were organized by General Belknap for 
the march to the Brazos River area of Texas. As Captain Marcy 
had been in the area in 1849 he was ordered to go along, and the 
famous Delaware, Black Beaver, was selected as guide. A piece of 
artillery from Fort Washita was included, and it was an impressive 
party that departed for the Red River crossing at Preston, Texas, 
amid much waving of good byes from the wives and ladies left be- 
hind at Washita. Clint Lear was to be included in the garrison on 
the Brazos, as was another of his friends, Ben Wingate,®° from 
Indiana. 


Ten miles below the Brazos River crossing, General Belknap 
found the site that suited him, and on June 14th Camp Brazos was 
established. In his report, dated July 7th, 1951, General Belknap 
wrote to his superior, General P. F. Smith :*° 


After a careful and minute examination of the country bordering upon 
the Red Fork of the Brazos River, I fixed upon a point about ten miles 
below Capt. Marcy’s crossing and about the same distance above the 
junction of the Clear Fork with that stream. This I should judge to be 
about the one hundredth degree of West Longitude, and it is the most 
western that a fort can be established where timber and other material 
necessary in the construction of barracks can be found; and west of which, 
on account of the scarcity of timber and water, it is not probable that 
white settlements will be made for a century to come, if ever. 


General Belknap’s ideas of the country were shared by his junior 
officers, and about the same time Lieutenant Wingate wrote to his 
father back at Lexington, in Scott County, Indiana: 


Brazos July 24 1851 
Dear Father 


We have just arrived here being in rout 14 days from Fort Washita. 
all in good health. The place selected by Genl Beknap is a desolate looking 
spot though perhaps the best in this section of the country. The water 
in this part is all brackish the springs are even so. What the well water 
may be if he should find any. I dont if it is salty the jig is up. The two 
Comps that came out with Genl Belknap have been digging but have found 
no water. The order is to dig 60 feete for water if it cannot be found sooner. 


; The Indians say that it seldoms rains here, there has been no rain 
since May. 


There is plenty of timber such ag it is, but I would rather go into 
some lazy apple orchard in Ind and getting building timber than to have 
the best of our timber out here. 


The land seems to be entirely unfit for cultivation though of this we 
can tell better after a trial. The Indians give us ho annouance at all as 


25 Benjamin Wingate, of Indiana. Appt. 2nd Lieut, 14 J 1848; Died 1 
1862 of wounds received at Valverde, N. M. Ter. va a a 
26 Persifer F. Smith. Appt. Col. Vol. 2 Feb. 1836; Brig. Gen. Vol. 15 May 


oe Byt. Brig. Gen. 23 Sept. 1846; Bvt. Maj. Gen. 20 August 1847; Died 17 May 
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yet. The Comanches are not here at this time they only come down in 
the spring & winter. 


It is anticipated that four comps will leave here in a few days for 
the Clear Fork of the Brazos some fifteen or twenty miles as there is not 
water sufficient here until the well is dug. Capt. Marcy has been out 
on the Concho 180 miles from here. he reports favorable I think there will 
be one post out there. 


While writing this letter I received the compliments of the Com. G 


Officer he wished to sea me at his tent I went and we discussed a Basket of 
Sham pain wine. Consequently I must close give my love to all. 


and receive this as coming from your son 
Benj Wingate 


Although dated in July, the nearest postoffice was at Fort 
Washita, and there the letter was postmarked August 4th. 


Now that Lieutenant Lear was on the Brazos, his wife back at 
Fort Washita thought it best to again return to New Orleans, and 
with the coming of November, she joined a party of friends and 
started her long journey down the river. Clint Lear wrote her from 
Texas, dating his letter about the same time she started for home: 


Camp on the Brazos 
November 4th 1851 


My Dearest, Sweetest Mary, 


My. Myers leaves in the morning and tho I wrote to you last night by 
the express which left this morning, I cannot refrain from availing myself 
of this opportunity to reassure you of my continued and increasing devotion 
—Lieut. Burns2’ has a leave of absence to go for his wife, & Capt. Sibleys?8 
family. Major Rossell29 has written to Mrs. R. to come if she wishes— 
and I believe if you were still at Washita I would go for you—yet it may 
be far better as it is—I will be with you at home in February certainly. 
Genls Smith & Belknap leave tomorrow for Washita. The Col. will be 
in command of the Regt. and he will approve my application, which I shall 
make as soon as I learn the fate of my first one if it has been refused. 


Myers says he may call on you. I have given him the directions to find 
you. 

Dr. Bailey®® has given me a bottle of Hospital brandy for sickness. 
You need not be afraid that I will drink it without cause. I have resolved 
to drink but once a day, unless by advise of the physician. I have not 
drank even that often for some time. 

The Genl. is quite sick and I would not be surprised if he never returns 
to the Regt. Capt. Sibley moves tomorrow with Cos. E, C & G. and the 


27 William W. Burns, of Ohio. Grad. West Point 1 July 1847; Brig. Gen. Vol- 
unteers 28 Sept. 1861; Maj. Gen. Volunteers 29 November 1862. 

28 Caleb C. Sibley, of Massachusetts. Grad. West Point 1 July 1829; Ist Lieut. 
31 Oct. 1836; Capt. 22 Sept. 1840; Major 19 Jan. 1859; Lieut. Col. 9 October 1861; 
Col. 20 April 1864; Bvt. Brig. Gen. 13 March 1865; Died 19 Feb. 1875. 

29 Nathan B. Rossell, of New Jersey. Appt. 2nd Lieut. 1 August 1838; Ist 
Lieut. 3 Noy. 1840; Capt. and Bvt. Major 8 Sept. 1847; Killed Gaines Mill, Va. 27 
June 1862. 

30 Elisha I. Bailey, of Pennsylvania. Appt. Asst. Surgeon 16 Feb. 1847; Surgeon 
30 Jan. 1883; Retired 14 November 1888. 
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train. Cos. K & B with the Col. will leave in a day or two—and expect 
to reach our new post in five or six days. 


It will be very convenient to be so near. We are to have 100 horses 
at each post, & one company will be mounted for scouting. The Big Chief 
of the Comanches “Sanaco” & “Yellow Wolf” are both here and express great 
friendship for the whites. They are fine looking fellows. The women are 
horribly ugly. There will be a mail day after tomorrow by way of Fort 
Graham by which I will send a letter. I wish you would notice particularly 
the number of days it is in reaching you, and do the same with those by the 
other route. I have been writing public letters for two hours, and I will 
close this being much fatigued sitting at the table. 


Give my love to mama & sisters, & oh my sweet one Mary God bless 
you and protect you from every danger, grant you good health & cheerful 
spirits. 

My dear dear one, Good night. 

Your own devoted 


Clinton 


Clinton was correct in his supposition about General Belknap. 
His departure for Fort Washita was destined to be his last official 
act, aS we shall see presently. But back at Washita, the ladies were 
busy and with the departure of Mary Lear and her traveling com- 
panions, those left behind of course had to rearrange their social 
ties and alignments. Major Rossell and Captain Marey were both 
on the Brazos, with their wives keeping their quarters back at the 
home station neat with white wash. Mary Rossell really had a letter 
full of gossip when she wrote her friend Mary Lear: 


Fort Washita 
Nov 15th 1851 


I am not in a writing mood My dear Mrs. Lear, neither is it my duty 
to write first but J think you will like to have something of us, how we 
inanage to exist without all you who left us one morning about ten days 
since looking very much like a wagon full of Imigrants. Mrs. Marey the 
efficient sent—as soon as you were out of sight & and of course out of mind— 
for the white washers, and for two days they splashed us to their very 
hearts content. We were not in order ’till Saturday, and then we all felt 
very comfortable but lonely. Sunday it commenced pouring, making up 
for lost time, and for four days the Heavens seemed fully intent upon filling 
up the well. Sunday the express from the Absent arrived and gave the 
most pleasant intelligence, which you have already learned from Mr. Lear’s 
epistle. The arrival of Genl Smith at the Brassos and the great change of 
arrangements—building two instead of three posts & the latter only seventy 
miles from the first. On Monday morning Dr. Baily Mr Myers and Mr 
Burns arrived in the rain. Mr. Burns going after his wife & Capt. Sibley’s 
family, and with directions to bring me on with them if I choose to go as 
some kind of huts will be put up for the families. The Gentlemen said 
Gen Belnap was back a few miles very sick, would be here in an hour. 
Mr Nuba and several soldiers were with him, Dr Baily said the only chance 
for his life was to get him here, have him quiet & well nursed and he 
was entirely out of his head. The day as I said before was horrible, and 
we all felt very gloomy to know that the poor sick old man was out in 
the storm. We all became very anxious, as four o’clock came and he did 
not appear, at last—Doctor Madison (he was to be placed there) started 
out in his wagon after him, went one mile, met the ambulance and horrible 
to relate Gen Belnap was a corpse. He had died about twelve oclock 
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without a struggle, but perfectly unconscious of his situation. The tongue 
of the wagon broke and his attendant got out to assist, and was only out 
ten minutes—when he stepped into the wagon Gen Belnap was dead. His 
corpse was brought in, laid in the house Mrs. Abrombie had when here, 
and buried on Monday at four o'clock in the enclosure by the garden and 
at the side of your own dear little boy. We went over to the church through 
the rain no ladies but Mrs. M & self. Yesterday I went to see where they 
had laid him—so ends the poor unloved Gen. His family will hear of all 
this sometime today, as letters were sent immediately to them. Just think 
how cheerful for them. I was never more unprepared or more shocked for 
such news. The fact of his dying on the road was so dreadful. If he had 
been less obstinate he would have been at Gibson some days before his 
death. Dr Baily says he has had great trouble of mind, many things 
worried him & the change made by Gen Smith anoyed him much. Let him 
rest—it is better for all except his family that he has been taken, 


Gen Smith and two officers (If can remember the namie of only one 
Bryan)°! stayed at this post one day and night. I was very much pleased 
With Gen Smith. Mr Myers had a bad cough and himself and Mr. Burns 
remained here till yesterday morning (Friday) when they had a lovely 
day for starting. We enjoyed their stay very much, and miss them. They 
stayed with us. Mr. Caballe2 called on Thursday evening and said he 
heard at Towson where he had just been, that you were quite sick when 
there. We were very sorry to hear it but trust you recovered entirely, 
and arrived without trouble or illness at your dear mother’s home. You 
must not be disponding, even if you should not see Mr Lear very soon. 
I enquired about him, and was told that he was in perfect health, and was 
behaving in a most perfect manner, what more would you like? Col 
Abercrombie assumed command of the Regt & ordered the Adjutant to 
foliow him to Clear Fork. We hear from Fort Smith that Major Van 
Dorn?3 had arrived there with one hundred recruits, and will wait here 
probably ‘till arms can be sent from the Regt and some officer. I am in 
hopes Mr. Rossell can come. Fort Smith is the headquarters at the Seventh 
and it is well that Mr. Burns is to take Mrs. Sibley out to her husband, 
as she would be obliged to leave the Quarters there. 


Mrs Marcy heard from her husband last mail, he speaks of being here 
this month, he saw Col & Mrs Lcomis,?4 likes both, they will be here by 
the last of the month. Col Ruggles?5 wife and child left for this place the 
13th of October, We look for them soon, and Col. Chapman,?6 and Mr. 
McArthur.?’ The arrival of these people will enliven us somewhat. This 


31 Francis T. Bryan, of North Carolina. Grad. West Point 1 July 1846; Re- 
signed 10 June 1861. 

32 William L. Cabell, of Virginia. Grad. West Point 1 July 1850. Resigned 
20 April 1861. Brig. Gen. C.S.A. 

33 Earl Van Dorn, of Mississippi. Grad. West Point 1 July 1842; Ist Lieut. 3 
March 1847; Bvt. Captain 18 April 1847; Bvt. Major 20 August 1847; Resigned 
31 January 1861; Killed 8 May 1863. 

34 Gustavus Loomis, of Vermont. Grad. West Point 1 March 1811; Captain 1 
June 1821; Major 7 July 1838; Lieut. Col. 22 Sept. 1840; Colonel 9 March 1851; 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. 13 March 1864; Died 5 March 1872. , 

35 Daniel Ruggles, of Massachusetts. Grad. West Point 1 July 1833; Ist Lieut. 
7 July 1838; Captain 18 June 1846; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 13 Sept. 1847; Resigned 7 
May 1861. Bir. General C.S.A. Died 1 June 1897. 

36 William Chapman, of Maryland. Grad. West Point 1 July 1831; Ist Lieut. 
31 Dec. 1836; Captain 8 June 1845; Bvt. Major 20 August 1847; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 8 

ept. 1847. . 
oe ae H. McArthur, of Missouri. Grad. West Point 1 July 1849; Ist Lieut. 
2nd Cav. 3 March 1855; Lieut. Col. Volunteers 5 Sept. 1861; Retired 2 Nov. 1863; 
Died 23 Jan. 1902. 
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post is as agreeable as ever. We were annoyed yesterday at the presence 
of our next door neighbor, probably came in to see if we were comfortable, 
having our interests at heart. Mrs Marcy foolishly told her we expected 
to have butter all winter from Mrs. Fraser, and also a cow, in the after- 
noon they rode over there to procure the butter for themselves and the 
cow also, did not succeed. In the evening Ann came with a tumbler of 
egg nogg for Mrs Marcy, saying Mrs Madison did not send me any, as she 
supposed I was a member of the temperance society. How she received 
her information cannot say, unless it was because I am not in the habit of 
taking drinks every day as she is. Mr Myers and Mr Burns were much 
amused at my conversations upon the worthy people. The Burkes?8 are 
well, but very lonesome for their mother, Mr Burke is Post Master now. 


It is an “ill wind” etc, Mary Anne did not manage for nothing. Mr. Lear 
gave her transportation, and now has found a Miss she makes thirty dollars 
a month. Please do not forget the woman for me. I cannot think what I 
am to do for servants, but will hope that I shall be fortunate. I would not 
fancy buying one here where they can neither be insured or recommended. 


I beg my dear Ms Lear that you will not allow any one to hear or see 
this epistle, for I would not like my uncharitable feelings to be exposed. 
Mrs Marcy desires me to say she sends much love and hopes to hear very 
soon, how you get along. I will join her, and subscribe myself (with kind 
regards to your sister Mrs Lee) 


Your friend 
Mary Rossell 


Dr. Glison, stationed over at Fort Arbuckle, was not long in 
hearing the news regarding General Belknap, and he wrote on De- 
eember 15th: 


Gen. Wm G Belknap died but a few weeks since, while on his way from 
the Brazos to Fort Washita. Being an invalid, he was conveyed in an 
ambulance, accompanied by a few friends, who just before reaching the 
latter post had occasion to absent themselves from the vehicle a short time. 
One of them returning in a little while found the General dead. 


The corporal in charge stated that whist the team. was moving slowly 
onward he heard a groan, when he immediately ran to the General—and lo! 
ne vital spark had fled..... He has left a most interesting family to mourn 

is loss. 


In the meantime General Smith determined that two posts in- 
stead of one would best serve the situation on the Brazos, perhaps 
because of the two forks or branches of the stream. Dr. Glisan 
recorded from Fort Arbuckle: 


Captain Marcy’s company, of the Fifth, remained with us a few days, 
and then left via Fort Washita for the Brazos. Subsequently the whole 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry concentrated at the latter place. Instead of 
being distributed at several posts the intention is now, by order of General 
Smith, to garrison but two new ones—one at the Brazos River, where the 


General’s headquarters will be; and the other on the Clear Fork, of the 
same river. 


te At his headquarters on the Brazos, on November 3rd, General 
Smith issued his General Order No. 91, reading in part: 


38 John Burke was postmaster at Fort Washita from 7 October 1851 to 17 No- 
vember 1853. 
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; Bvt Brigr. General Belknap, Lt. Col. 5th Infy, having selected the present 
site on the Fed Fork of Brazos; and at the intimation of myself, another on 
the Clear Fork of the same river at or in the immediate vicinity of a point 
known as Phantom Hill—they are hereby established as military posts. 


Fort Phantom Hill found Clint Lear among its first garrison, 
and a few days after General Smith’s order, Lieutenant Lear recorded 
his own impressions in a letter to Mary at New Orleans: 


In Camp on “Phantom Hill” 
Friday Night November 14th 
[1851] 


My Own Dear Sweet Wife, 


Our destination has at length been reached, and too much cannot be 
said of its beauty, as far as view & a magnificent valley are concerned but 
the great disinclination, timber for building purposes is to all appearances, 
at a first glance, entirely wanting—there being no other than black jack or 
low scrub oak & not the greatest quanity of that. I shall ride out with the 
guide tomorrow & search for timber to build a temporary store house for 
provisions. I rather think the Col will report against the occupation of this 
point for the reasons above stated. This is a beautiful hill, with a perfect 
natural slope to the north & east. On the west about 100 yards is a beautiful 
stream, the Clear fork of the Brazos abounding in fish. The country 
around alive with deer, turkey & bear. It seems a pity that so pretty a 
position should be destitute of the other requisite advantages. 


Altho we arrived here late this afternoon I have made my tent very 
comfortable; & were it not that you are enciente, | would wish you were 
with me. Capt. Sibley, Major Rossell & Mr. Lewis?9 are still behind with 
the train & will not be up before day after tomorrow in consequence of the 
partial disorganization of the train by the tremendous storm a day or two 
since. 


The sun has gladdened our hearts for the last two days & yet at times 
he has smiled with rather much froidewr, if I may express myself so. The 
wind has continued to blow from the frozen north, until this afternoon, 
when it hawied round slightly & told of a clime more congenial with our 
spirits. I need not inform you that the change was hailed with joyous 
faces & many an expression of gratitude. 


Lt. Wingate, Brown, and two soldiers will start in the morning down 
the creek some 20 or 25 miles to examine the country for a better & a 
shorter road to Camp Belknap. The one by which we traveled is about 85 
miles. After this reconnaissance is made I suppose the Col will dispatch 
a mail by which I shall send you the imperfect journal I have kept. It 
is more of a journal of my impressions & feelings than a narration of events 
incident to a march of half a Regt of U. S. Infantry. It is not for show. 
Well my sweetest dearest wife I pray God to bless & protect you, grant you 
health & cheerfulness, and a speedy reunion. Goodnight, I go to dreams 
of you and the little stranger whom I have begun to love already, God 


bless you, good night. 
Noy. 19th 
My Own dear sweet Mary 


You will again perceive that I have not written regularly every night, 
but my dearest do not imagine for an instant that I have ceased one 


39 William H. Lewis, of Alabama. Grad. West Point 1 July 1849; Bvt. Lieut. 
Col. 15 April 1862. Lieut. Lewis was stationed in the West during the entire War 


period, 
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moment to think of you, no my own sweet one, your image has been 
constantly before me. Every throb of my heart has been for you. My 
every wish & hope has been & is centered in you, my lovely one gt have 
been constantly occupied from the time get up until late in the evening; 
hunting throughout most of the day for timber (which is very scarce) to 
build storehouses etc, superintending chopping parties, and roadmaking 
across creeks & many other such duties. In addition to this the weather 
has been down so cold that I could not leave the fire outside my tent long 
enough to sit down & write until I was ready to jump into bed. 


However, the weather moderated very much this afternoon & has now 
become quite comfortable and I, as the sunflower, turn to my idol. 


I never close my eyes at night or rise in the morning until I have 
prayed God to guide & guard you, to bless you with health and cheerful- 
ness, aud to protect our little stranger and to grant us a speedy reunion. 
Oh! that my prayers may be granted. When [I say to you that we have a 
beautiful valley to look upon I have said everything favorable that could 
be said of this place. I have ridden for 5 or 6 miles in every direction 
from the post & nothing but karen hills meet the eye on every side. Our 
camp is pitched in a small grove of “black jack”, of about 5 acres extent, 
within 200 or 300 yards of a creek the water of which is salt, or brackish 
& bitter. A spring has been discovered 10-miles off & which affords very 
little water. There is not timber of the proper kind to build a log hut 
18 feet square. Everybody disgusted, it is thought, however, that after 
the Col. makes his report that we will seck a better resting place for our 
weary limbs. We are like the dove after the deluge, not one green sprig 
can we find to indicate that this was ever intended for man to inhabit. 
Indeed I cannot imagine that God ever intended white man to occupy such 
a barren waste. The ladies will have to live in tents all winter; how much 
they will suffer is sad to contemplate. The Col. & I get along better than 
you can possible imagine—he asks me to dinner & sends the orderly for me 
alone to drink whiskey punch with him at night, and indeed the most 
amicable relations exist between us. I gave Mrs. Abercrombie nearly all 
my plank, sent a paulin to the Col. to cover his tents, & all such little polite 
courtesies. I am now only waiting to have the result of my application, 
in the event of its failing I shall instantly renew it, & the Col’s approval, 
as comd. officer of the Regt. will insure my success. My health is as good 
as ever in my life. I have gained from 8 to 10 pounds since I left Washita, 
and the exercise I take gives me a healthy appetite & our table is never 
set without wild turkey. I believe there are now three large fat fellows 
hanging in the tree before my tent. 


Gillem still continues very attentive. 


; Again my sweet wife I beg God to bless & protect you. A sweet good 
night to my own angel wife. 


Nov. 20th 


My sweetest wife, the train leaves for Brazos tomorrow & affords us an 
opportunity to communicate with our dear absent ones, and it were needless 
to assure you how eagerly I avail myself of all & every such opportunity. 
Our camp was visited today by some distinguished personages tn the form 
of a Comanche Chief, “Buffalo Hump”, a dandified looking captain, and two 
quite pretty squaws, who, to their beauty, added neatness & youthful ap- 


Sedan The neatness & beauty two very rare features in Indian char- 
acter. 


T gave them fresh beef, hard bread & sugar, the latter they ate 
voraciously and the other two were not spared. I presented the young 
princess with a paper of vermillion, at which a modest blush crossed over 
her cheek, then gave way to a bewitching smile which played around her 
pretty mouth. Indeed lay aside from her bad image her air was quite 
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footnote **, on page 30. 
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i i i t accept my present 
stylish & her face not devoid of beauty, & she did no : 
atl she turned to her amorous old husband for a glance of approval, which 
considering the present he had no scruples about giving. They left us 
to be back in the morning with more of Eve’s daughters. 


i brush fence 
Mrs. Abercrombie has been made very comfortable, a 
around their little domain, a paulin stretched over her tents to reach the 
ground on the north side, & indeed she is quite comfortable. 


The Dr. has furnished me with an iron bed stead, & thus supplied the 
place of mine. 


Dont forget to send to Moses Greenwood & get my uniform clothing, 
open and air all the articles, & keep them until I come down. 


The camp presents a very busy, industrious appearance, digging, 
chopping, sawing, hawling, & pulling. Hvery man at work. Officers nearly 
all bunting, the work devolves on me, with, as Mrs. Rossell thinks, my easy 
position as Quarter Master. However, I feel better satisfied than if I had 
nothing to occupy me. 


Give my love to all. Mama, sister Catherine, Sister Anne & most par- 
ticularly remeber me to our friend & my own dear wife. 


believe me your truly devoted 
Clinton 


Although Mary Rossell’s ‘‘poor unloved general’’ had been dead 
only a few days, time had been found to rename Camp Brazos in his 


** Legend: Plat of Fort Belknap: 

a, Offrs. Qrs. (Jacal) 2 rcoms (with passage) 18 x 18, thatched, with front 
porticos—glazed. 

b. Comp. Offrs. Qrs. (Jacal)—4 rooms (with passages) in each block 18 x 18 
—thatched—with front porticos—glazed. 

c. Old Qrs. (Jacal) 18 ft. wide—thatched—unglazed front porticos. 

d. Hospital, Jacal, 3 rooms with passage—thatched, 86 x 24 whole length, 
unglazed, front porticos. 

e. Adjts Office, Jacal, 3 rooms, glazed, thatched front rear porticos 36 x 28 
in clear. 

f. Billiard Room: Jacal—glazed, thatched, front porticos. 

g. Stables, picket, thatched. 

h. Magazine, stone, shingled, 22 x 18—1% stories high. 

i. Corn House—stone—1% stories high, hewn stone 80 x 20. 

k. Commisary’s Store—2% stories high, hewn stone 80 x 30. 

], Bakehouse, stone, 20 x 20—1; stories high. 

m. Infy. Qrs. Stone—glazed shingled, 2 stories high, 80 x 28. (4 & 5 com- 
pleted, 3 not shingled, 1 & 2 masonry completed to Ist story. 6 commenced). 

n. Comp. Kitchens, Jacal—thatched, stone five places and chimneys 18 x 45. 

o. Comd. Offrs. Qrs, stone, 1% stories, sunk basement, 52 x 45 front & rear 
porticos, 2 rooms 16.6 x 16, 1 room 17 x 16. 1 room 17 x 17:6, glazed, 
shingled—not commenced. 

p. Comp. Offrs. Qrs. stone, 1% stories high, glazed shingled. 92 x 18, front 
& rear porticos, 4 rooms 17 x 17, 2 passages not commenced. 

q. Library & Offices, stone, shingled, 48 x 18, 2 rooms each. 18 x 18, and 
passage 12 x 18, not commenced. 

r. Guard House, stone, 1 Story high & sunk basement front & rear porticos, 
2 rooms 17 x 17 & passage above & below, not commenced. 

s. Saw Mill, foundations, bed & chimney, stone, 40 x 20. 
Fort Belknap as it existed in 1853. When visited by Brevet Lieut. W. G. 
Freeman. From plot on file in Washington, D. C. Location—two miles 


south of present town of Newcastle, Texas. Gen. Robt. E. Lee helped locate 
fort. 
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honor, and the garrison at nearby Phantom Hill were using ‘‘Camp 
Belknap’’ instead of the familiar ‘‘Camp Brazos’’ in their corres- 
pondence. 


But back again to Fort Washita. Mary Rossell had already given 
Mrs. Lear her version of the status of local society; and by the end 
of the month Mary Marcy was able to answer a letter from New 
Orleans: 


Fort Washita Nov 30th 


My dear Mrs. Lear 


Your most truly welcome epistle arrived yesterday and most happy 
indeed to hear from you all. What a very disagreeable journey you must 
have had. We feared that such would be the case owing to the lateness of 
the season and then we have had several days of rain which of course must 
have made it truly disagreeable. Mr. Burks family have been extremely 
anxious about Mrs. B. I do trust that she will return in safety although 
I do feel that there is really cause to fear much on account of her feeble 
state of health. The family hear every week from the son, his health is 
very very delicate, and it is probably well that she has gone on. Frank 
wrote you some days since, and no doubt told you of all that had occurred 
from the time you left, till after the departure of Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Myers. I will now try to keep you advised of all events from that time up 
to the present. I will first speak of the birth of little Miss Holmes! which 
occurred the day after the gents left us. Dr. Madison and myself present 
at the party a fine baby weighed nine pounds. Mrs. H was remarkably well 
for several days but exerted herself too much, has had chills and fever 
which have left her in a weak miserable state. I have dressed and un- 
dressed the little one from its birth. Last Monday Mr. Plympton4! and a 
young officer of the 3rd Inft. arrived with recruits, which caused quite a 
commotion in this quiet little world of ours. Next day Mr. Neal came in 
from Brazos, for the purpose of taking the soldiers back with him he made 
our house his home the three of days he remained he is just as polite 
and agreeable as ever and the rough life he leads in camp does not in the 
least dim the polish of manner for which he is so famed. We had hoped 
to have seen your good husband with him, as we understand he has a leave 
of absence, but he informed us that the Clear Fork command had not been 
heard from since their arrival at their new station. We expect Mr. L. 
daily. I sent word to have him come directly home when he arrived at 
Washita. day before yesterday Uncle Andrew arrived brought Mr. Abbott 
as far as Preston on business he will be up tomorrow and make us a visit 
of some days I hope, it is so delightful to see one of the dear good faces of 
the 5th once in awhile. I received letters from Capt Marcy and Hilen 
yesterday. Randolph will be home in about a month his health is better 
they had just returned from Montreal had a delightful excursion also visited 
West Point. Nell was particularly charmed with the latter place. I suppose 
Frank told you how very pleasantly we have everything arranged for the 
winter as far as indoor comforts be concerned. You would not know that 
they were the same quarters that we occupied when we left. We find our 


40 Daughter of Theophilus H. Holmes, of North Carolina. Holmes grad. West 
Point 1 July 1829; Bvt. Major 23 Sept. 1846; Resigned 22 April 1861; Lieut. 
General C.S.A. Died 20 June 1880. Major Holmes is well known in Oklahoma 
history and his name survives in that of Fort Holmes, the site of which is near the 
mouth of Little River. Major Holmes was commanding officer while at Fort 
Washita. 

41 Peter W. L. Plympton, of Missouri. Grad. West Point 1 July 1847; Capt. 26 
Feb. 1861; Major 3 Dec. 1863; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 15 April 1862; Died 10 August 


1866, 
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neighbors just as disagreeable as ever. Mrs. M. has called once since you 
left. And Mrs. Van B.42 once. I do think of all mean people that ever I 
was in the midst of, these do exceed. had I room I could tell you of some 
fine misconducts which have occured of late that would make your dear 
black eyes stare. Old Major Steen?s it appears after all has married his 
housekeeper notwithstanding we heard such glowing accounts of the elegant 
and accomplished wife he had “Murder will out” is a very old saying but 
nevertheless a true one. Dr. and Mrs. Madison will yet be known in their 
true light though it may be some time first they have such art still they 
will be known and appreciated accordingly. Dr. Baily left with Mr Neal 
Mrs. B will be very lonely I shall pity her. We feel lonely without you 
all, and talk of you all often each Gay. how very happy you must be by 
this time with your dear mother and family. I trust your health will 
continue good and your spirits improve. My dear sweet friend, there was 
no occasion for your offering any apology in your letter for causing me 
trouble unhappiness, or anything of the kind. You know I could not, of 
course, feel other than the deepest and most sincere sympathy for your 
affliction, knowing as I well did, what you had lost, and how much you 
loved him. his grave shall not be neglected or forgotten by us. We shall 
visit it often think of him only as an angel, and you will feel such sweet 
consolation. I would just love to write for hours to you, but tatoo has 
just beaten and I must close. Frank sends a great deal of love in which I 
join most heartily. I shall hope to hear very soon from you. 


Your sincerely attached friend 
M. A. Marcy 


Fort Washita Dec 14th 


Little did I suppose My Dear Mrs Lear that two weeks would pass 
ere I should be able to get off your letter but so it is. the first week after 
I wrote you {i found I was too late for the mail as it now closes Sunday 
right at tatoo, since Mr. Burke is our postmaster and last week it was 
entirely forgotten in the midst of my numerous and various duties. Major 
Doads family were with us for nearly a week and beside I was much occupied 
in nurseing poor Mrs. Long, who was removed to the garrison some ten 
days hence She died on Friday last her suffering was intense all the time. 
Mr. Abbott was also with us about a week. And then poor Marion has 
been quite sick with a slow fever for the past two weeks she still continues 
feeble thus you see, I have had a plenty to think about. Mr and Mrs 
Stephenson‘ of the 7th have been at Mr. Van Bokelins several days. are to 
be stationed at Fort Arbuckle they left here this morn accompanied by Mrs. 
Madison for Ft Towson for the purpose of attending to their things I hope 
they may have an agreeable time with such a pleasant companion. After you 
left, I found a box on my table containing Mr Lear’s epauletts. I have taken 
good care of them and will give them to him when he arrives. We look 
for him now every day. I am sorry to hear that your post will not be as 
pleasant as all had anticipated. the water we hear is awful and no timber 
at all this is at the Clear Fork of Brazos, Col. Abercrombie has reported 
unfavorably with regard to the situation an undoubtedly it will be removed 
to a more agreeable point. but how soon Mercy only knows. I have not 
heard from Capt Marcy for two mails but Hilen writes that her father was 
in Washington on the 20th of Nov. I look for him home the last of this 


42 Wife of William K. VanBokkelen, of New York. Lieut. VanBokkelen grad. 
West Point 1 July 1843; 1st Lieut. 16 July 1850. The lieutenant was cashiered 8 
May 1861 for misappropriation of funds. 

43 Enoch Steen, of Missouri. Appt. 2nd Lieut. Rangers 26 July 1842; Byt. Major 
23 Feb. 1847; Retired 23 Sept. 1863; Died 22 January 1880. 

44 Matthew R. Stevenson, of New York. Grad. West Point 1 July 1846; Ist 
Lieut. 24 August 1851; Died 2 January 1863. 
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month. Mrs. Holmes is still very feeble I have not given up my little charge 
yet. I have not called at the Dr’s since you left but shall when perfectly 
convenient. the madame does not flourish much. Mrs. Wood is keeping 
house in Mrs Abercrombies old quarters. Mr. Plympton occupies one 
room and she has the rest. All send you much love write very soon for 
we are most anxious to hear from you Mr Burkes family all well. 


Your sincerely attached friend 
M. A, Marcy 


Colonel Abercrombie approved Clint Lear’s leave, as the Lieu- 
tenant had hoped, and so the Lears were able to be reunited in New 
Orleans for the holidays, even though saddened by the recollection 
that the baby remained sleeping in the garrison cemetery at Fort 
Washita. Mail at New Orleans was still most welcome, and a letter 
from his friend, Bill Burns, back at Phantom Hill brought news 
of his chums and colleagues: 


Phantom Hill Texas Jan 4th 1851 [1852] 
My Dear Clint, 


I congratulate you on getting your leave although I much feared you 
would not. I hope you have had a pleasant journey and found your family 
well. I must apologize to you dear Clint for a disparaging remark I made 
against you on my own out here. You will excuse it I know when you 
remember my predicament—to make a long story short, Montgomery‘) 
and other wisemen had been ridiculing the idea of my taking the ladies out 
this winter until I was disgusted. When we reached the agency Mont- 
gomery reced your letters read them to Mrs. Sibley then handed them to 
me with the remark “if you go on now you are a madman,” I read them 
and I must say contrary to my convictions said Capt Sibley & Lear are both 
very imaginative especially as Lear was frozen at the time. This I said 
to throw cold water on Montgomery’s proposals to take the ladies back 
to Fort Smith. We arrived here on the 3ist of December without difficulty 
all well and we are now snugly in our huts. I hope to see Mrs Lear here 
when your leave has expired and we will be all happy together. The weather 
has been very fine here No news as yet from Genl Smith. I have not thought 
that he will change our location. Sibley & Wingate report considerable 
bodies of post oak within ten miles. Deer & turkey seem to abound the cane 
is full of it. I was very sorry that I could not bring that saddle from 
Preston. I had saddles of Sibleys on the horses and unless it was 
boxed it would have spoiled in the wagons loaded as they were. I saw your 
brother at Fort Smith looking better then I ever saw him he has left his 
employer and is going to set up for himself with the man who used to keep 
for Dixon. The little waggon carried me first rate. I will pay to Jerry the 
amt $65.00. I am very happy now that I have finished my pilgrimage in 
safety. I hope we will have communication with Austin or San Antonio 
before your leave is out. I would be glad if you would write me often. I 
shall always be glad to answer you. 

Now for business. The Council have ordered a multitude of books papers 


and periodicals and we want a catalogue to select from. Will you get the 
best one you can find & send it by the next mail? You will then have some- 


45 Alexander Montgomery, of Pennsylvania. Grad. West Point 1 July 1834; 
2nd Lieut. 3 Dec. 1835; Ist Lieut. 7 July 1838; Died 13 October 1893. 
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thing to read when you get back. Loomis is not here nothing heard about 
him. Present me very kindly to Mrs Lear & your friends of my acquant- 


ance. Hamilton has applied for six months leave to bring his family out. 
Good Bye Clint write soon 


Your friend 
Burns 


Peete ssea Wodhibo. GN te accompany hnarudanes & a Ireondt 


hegue rrr tor te Amahuctvew. 


A. Officers’ Quarters 
B. Chaplain’s Quarters 


. Commanding Officer’s 
Quarters 


D. Officers’ Quarters 


E. Soldiers’ Barracks 


ee 
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F. Hospital 

G. Laundrefses’ Quarters 

H. Chapel & Laundrefses’s Qrs. 
I. Laundrefses’ Quarters 

K. Adjutant’s Office & School 

House 
L. Kitchens 
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M. Quartermasters and Subsistance Store House 


N. Guard House 


Old and dilapidated 
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Note: There are besides a rude log Structure used as a Stable by 
Light Company ‘‘M’’ 2nd Artillery to the left of the post? 
and old sheds for quartermasters’ Stables—also a log building 
dilapidated used as a blacksmith’s Shop—a frame house used 
as a carpenters Shop—an wnsafe magazine near the garrison. 


The plan shows merely the nwmber and relative position of 
the buildings without regard to accuracy in other respects. 


[Signed] Braxton Bragg 


Br. Lt. Col. & Capt. 3d Atl’y. 
Comd’y. 


Although the Lears, the Rossells and all the rest are gone, and 
little remains even of Fort Washita, the home in the service for them 
and many of their friends, yet their tradition and their legacy live on 
in every shout from today’s sergeant or orderly, ‘‘Mail ecalf!’’ 
whether it be heard in some far outpost on Uncle Sam’s 1955 frontiers 
or at Oklahoma’s own Fort Sill. 


46 The plat with legend was made and signed by Colonel Braxton Bragg, Com- 
manding Fort Washita in 1854. A facsimile of his signature is given above. _The 
plat and legend are from a photostat of the original document in the National 
Archives, Washington, DG——vias 
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THOMAS T. MONTGOMERY 
By Charles Evans 


Someone has said that the best study of mankind is man. 
‘‘Know thyself’? has been the chief challenge to man’s progress 
though the ages. The substance of life takes the form of birth, growth 
and death. Arranged about these, biographers present a life as a 
thing too often composed of dates, conquests and acquisitions. The 
chief and the all enduring part of man, his character, his impression 
upon others and finally the residue of good, his contribution to the 
eternal verities are left in fragments to be picked up by subsequent 
history or rest forever in silence. 


One of the master spirits of the Bible says, ‘‘Man that is born 
of woman is of few days and full of trouble; he cometh forth like a 
flower and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow and continueth 
not.’? Perhaps this is as complete a story of man, all embracing 
and fitting all human beings, as has ever been offered. At least if 
any thinking mortal desires to give a penetrative blow to vanity, 
eupidity and dishonor, in which too often the life of man has its 
being, he would find it in this definition offered by Job. 


The Durant Daily Democrat, in its issue of Sunday, March 21, 
1954, states: 


Dr. Thomas T. Montgomery, president emeritus of Southeastern State 
College, passed away Friday night in a local hospital where he had 
been undergoing treatment for the past week for a heart ailment. He 
was 72 years of age. 


Dr. Montgomery was born in Greenfield, Mo., on October 9, 1882 and 
spent his life in Missouri and Oklahoma in the teaching profession. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, who died on October 20, 1932, and by 
his son, George Montgomery, who passed away last August. 


He is survived by his son, Phil Montgomery, of Duncan; his daughter, 
Miss Jo Anne Montgomery, of New York City; his daughter-in-law and 
grandsons, Mrs. George Montgomery and Tommy, Joe, and Phil, of Okla- 
homa City; five sisters, Miss Effie Montgomery, Durant; Mrs. William P. 
Finley, of South Greenfield, Mo.; Mrs. Ralph BH. Duffy, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Mrs. R. M. George, Whittier, Calif.; and Mrs. Mattie E. Newman, Bell, 
Calif.; and a brother, Edward P. Montgomery, of Braggs, Oklahoma. 


Dr. Montgomery entered the teaching profession in Missouri in 1901, 
and from the rural schools there he came to Madill ag superintendent of 
schools in 1905. He served as superintendent there and at Miami and 
Chickasha until 1939, when he became president of Southeastern. He 
retired from this position in 1952 and was named president emeritus. 


He held the master of science degree, granted by the University of 
Oklahoma in 1926, and the LL.D. degree from Austin college in 1948. 


Included in Dr. Montgomery’s activities were the following: a director 
of the Red River council, Boy Scouts of America; life member of the 
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Oklahoma Education association; OFA state president in 1937; member 
of Kappa Delta Pi, National education fraternity; a member of the 
Presbyterian church, and elder in the First Presbyterian church of Durant; 
a 32nd degree Mason; past president of the Lions Club; a director of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society; author of a state government of Oklahoma 
and an elementary history of Oklahoma, in 1924. 


Thus, in brief itemization, is the growth of a truly great edu- 
cator’s life set forth. This tabulates the shadow of this man’s deeds, 
his service and his character. The substance, the forces, the ideals 
which shaped him and which he shaped, are not here. There are two 
forces which mold man: heredity and environment. The first may 
be defined as all things before; the other, all things afterward. 


Montgomery is a Scotch name. It is as much a part of Scotland 
as the heather or its rocky terrain or its clear blue lakes. The 
family of Dr. Montgomery inherited a love of learning. Out of 
the rough, thin lands of southwest Missouri, they found a way to 
send their son, Thomas, through the public schools and gave him an 
incentive to secure more education which led him to teaching in rural 
and small town schools. 


These days were the formative influences of his life. There, in 
the meeting with youth, in the buoyancy and joy of a young school 
master, he fell in love with teaching and the teacher’s life. There 
are just two divisions of teachers or workers among children. One 
consists of those who do not love the pupil, his associations or his 
aims; the other, who does. 


Young Montgomery became superintendent of the schools in 
Madill, Marshall County, Oklahoma, in 1905. In that same year, 
I entered this intensely interesting country as superintendent of 
the city schools of Ardmore, Carter County, bordering on the county 
of Marshall. In a short while I met the young leader of education 
in Madill. He invited me to visit his schools and meet his people. 
Mark the word people because it was the open sesame to his progress 
and power. Through all the forty years and more he kept steadily 
in view the truth that to serve the children of the community was 
to serve all the people of that community and to serve all of the 
people of that community was to serve the County, the State and 
the Nation. He made Madill, a small but a strategic county capital, 
a name to be respected and felt among the best school centers of 
southern Indian Territory. He did this by using all the modern 
devices, a standard but flexible curriculum, the employment of 
efficient teachers, and by obtaining the best buildings and equipment 
possible. Better than these, he made the life of his pupils and 
patrons, his life. Hach home met him, knew him as its children’s 
helper not merely as their Superintendent. The churches, the social 
and business clubs found him an ever present help in time of need. 
His love of sports, even his radiant enthusiasm for hunting and 
fishing would in themselves have won him the love and respect of 
all southeastern Oklahomans had he not possessed other values. 
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In the Summer of 1912, the National Education Association in 
Chicago took for its central theme: The School—The Community 
Center. It had taken the leaders of education two hundred years 
and more to discover that the richest value of any community, rural, 
town or city was its children. The school was a sequestered thing. 
Having established it in Boston, in 1636, the people took to business 
and let the schools fall into the hands of a select few. The school as 
a center of life with its courses of study, its activities endeavoring 
to reach into the home, the church and the whole social order which 
it is doing today, was not discovered until the early years of the 
twentieth century. 


Montgomery was one of the first educators in the new Oklahoma 
country to adopt the idea that in truth the school should be a Com- 
munity Center. In a little while he had made himself at Madill 
a larger influence outside his school room than in it. That is true 
of every active teacher. He was invited to give his views on this 
movement and though, never in his modesty claiming any powers of 
compelling speech, the people and the educational forces always 
found him convincing. Soon, the new State called him to higher 
places. 


Chickasha, one of the promising cities of Southern Oklahoma, 
with an inspiring and confident citizenship, as revealed in their 
planting among them, The Oklahoma College for Women in 1909, 
called the school man from Madill and Dr. Montgomery began a 
work as City Superintendent that in a little while captured the 
attention of the progressive people of the whole State. 


The progress of modern education in Oklahoma may be divided 
into two parts: First, the Period of Foundation, stretching from 
1889 to 1918; Second, the Period of Oil Wealth and Standardization, 
reaching from 1918 to the present day. 


THr PERIOD or FOUNDATION 


In the first period, the school term grew from three or five 
months to six and eight and then on to the nine and ten months 
terms. Salaries, in the grades from $30.00 to $60.00; principals and 
superintendents from $75.00 to $150.00. 


The writer of this article as first president of the Oklahoma 
Kducation Association (elected in December 1908) brought O. J. 
Kern of Winnebago County, Illinois, to sell the new state, Oklahoma, 
on the Consolidated School and he sold it so well, it moved rapidly 
into being under the laws of Oklahoma. The results were more 
school money, better buildings, better apparatus, higher wages for 
teachers. Three more teacher training schools were added in this 
period, Tahlequah, Ada and Durant. Here better transportation, 
better roads, more automobiles and inter-urbans appeared. In 1905 
the Glen Pool oil boom struck and the people of the whole Oklahoma 
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region were amazed, All institutions of higher learning found their 
rooms and halls filling with school teachers. The Central State 
Normal at Edmond attracted attention. Though a town of some 
1,800 people, it saw the teacher training school in its midst grow 
in enrollment from 550 in 1911 to 3,420 in 1916. 


THE PERIOD oF Or, WEALTH AND STANDARDIZATION 


About 1918, a group of able and aspiring school men concluded 
that the only way to break up the indifference with which the 
government of Oklahoma treated the schools, and the only way it 
could be cured, was by teachers entering the government. The group 
met in the city of Durant and drew up some resolutions setting forth 
that a new era of progress and potent wealth appearing was enrich- 
ing all the agricultural, commercial and mineral resources of the 
State; that its oil and gas fields, fast spreading out over the state, 
attracting attention of the world, were bringing taxable wealth 
many times more than was possessed in the beginning of statehood 
in 1907. These resolutions boldly stated that while some things had 
been done to enlarge the base and strengthen the structure of the 
educational system, still school buildings were too few and inadequate, 
teachers’ salaries were shamefully low, standards for teachers were 
by no means high enough and that the school system from bottom 
to top, despite this new wealth, seemed to be Oklahoma’s ‘‘forgotten 
child.’”” Then it was boldly set forth that in present and future 
elections, legislators and governors and all political factors standing 
out clearly for better educational laws and more moneys for education 
should receive the support of the several thousands of teachers in 


the state. 


In less than five years out of the twelve or more who signed 
those resolutions, some eight of them were in high positions of edu- 
cational leadership. Dr. Montgomery was one of these. In September 
1919, the Superintendent of the Schools of Chickasha was honored 
with a place on the State Board of Education, serving with R. H. 
Wilson, State Superintendent, W. F. Dodson, Secretary, J. M. 
Sandlin, the Reverend R. F. Brewer, W. J. Marshall, A. H. Burris 
and J. L. Newman. While he might not have appeared in such 
high places as some of the men who assisted in shaping the resolution 
and who began with him to fashion the future policies and progress 
of education in Oklahoma yet no plan was laid, no fundamental 
steps were taken for more than thirty years thereafter in the school 
world of this State without Dr. Montgomery’s advice and assistance. 
Before this period that began about 1918, the school teacher stood 
with his hat in his hand outside the doors of government in Okla- 
homa, held out his hand and took without back talk most anything 
governors and legislatures saw fit to give. After that, steadily 
growing through the years until this good hour—1955—the teacher, 
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as an organized power, has demanded much of the political forces 
of the state and has received rich educational gifts.1 


From 1920 to 1950, Oklahoma has expanded in wealth until it 
has become for its years, the wonder and admiration of America. — 
In these years, the teachers of Oklahoma have developed steadily 
into a sensitive, creative and potently organized unit, not surpassed 
perhaps by any educational group in any state of America. If you 
want any proof of this, read, look about you, watch your elections 
and your government. This, though there may appear at certain 
points some weakness and poor thinking, is as it should be. Who 
in all the land are more devoted to duty, toil any more arduously and 
lift the aim of youth toward honor, justice and truth higher than 
do the teachers in Oklahoma and America. 


Perhaps his unceasing work of bringing the people near to the 
schools and moving the schools close in about the government of 
Oklahoma, for thirty years must be rated the greatest contribution 
Dr. Montgomery gave to education. 


For fifty years it has been given to me to meet all the schools, 
elementary, secondary, and the colleges and university of Oklahoma 
as much and as often as anyone living within the confines of the 
state. Montgomery’s spirit, plans and power in conquering any 
field of education was examplified to the highest degree, in his ad- 
ministration as President of Southeastern State College at Durant. 
The writer of this article entered Durant often before those brave 
and forward-looking citizens of that city possessed its Southeastern 
State College. When they secured this institution it was placed at 
the remote edge of the town. Its one building was almost hidden by 
grass and trees. With unrestrained zeal and high faith of the citizens 
of Durant, a building would be added to the campus every few 
years but the growth of the Southeastern College for teachers in all 
phases was painfully slow. 


; Montgomery was elected President of Southeastern State College 
in 1939. In a little while, anyone residing in Oklahoma City and 
visiting the legislatures on school business, as I was doing at that 


1In 1925, for example, a need for assistance for an essential and better school 
in the rural and small town districts, some $500,000.00 was reluctantly appropriated 
by the Legislature. Today, the Oklahoma Education Association has grown to a 
membership of 20,000 teachers in the state, and the legislative appropriation for 
public schools reached the large sum of $30,000,000.00 in 1954. Other outstanding 
points in the Oklahoma field of education provided since about 1918 include (1) two 
more years added to the curriculum of teachers’ colleges; (2) the O.E.A. re- 
organized for professional and political action; (3) gradation of rural and small 
town schools by use of the score card; (4) State school boards recognized by the 
.E.A. as regular units in all meetings on education; (5) State aid for equalizing 
weak schools; (6) co-ordination of higher education in 1941 for an all State college 
system; (7) enlargement of the statewide program of P.T.A.; (8) special needs in 
the public schools financed by money obtained from such foundations as the Rosen- 
wald Fund, the Slater Fund and the Jeannes Fund. 
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time, it was clear that the Durant educational institution was getting 
larger appropriations than many schools of this class, and that two 
buildings were being secured for Southeastern when other schools 
of like kind was getting none. In a further time it was discovered 
that the quiet and unassuming College President at Durant, was 
received by the legislators as one who knew what he wanted and 
offered the proof of his needs so plain and so palatable that the 
legislature was letting him set a pace for expansion of Southeastern 
BY found there before and seldom at any other educational point of 
the state. 


Just a few months before the demise of Dr. Montgomery, I visited 
the city of Durant and he took me on a visit to his buildings and 
grounds. The campus, vastly enlarged, was alluring and resplendent 
with green velvety lawns, adorned in orderly fashion with flowering 
shrubs, borders and plots of varied flowers, and all this dominated 
by an over-influence of the use of the Magnolia. The President told 
me with justified pride how the pupil life, together with the faculty, 
had joined him in making these now spacious grounds into this 
Magnolia world. 


Hundreds of these magnolias, many advanced in years, were 
in full bloom and as I traced the wonderful beauty of these ivory- 
tinted, gorgeous flowers over against the marvelous rich green of 
the leaves, it came to me that this man who had loved this institu- 
tion, not only as a center from which to distribute the best trained 
life he could give to the State, he had at the same time made it a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever which would testify to all those 
who ever looked upon this campus and these splendid buildings 
that he was a devotee of that sort of education which only a creative 
genius could give. 


We entered the Student Union Building, one of its class, first 
brought into service among the teacher colleges of the state. I was 
overwhelmed with its elaborate rooms, halls and such an abundance 
of all material to give happiness to pupils and to people. This was 
just one of many such modern and spacious buildings that had placed 
Southeastern not only among the leading and larger state teacher 
colleges of America but had given to all the citizens of southeastern 
Oklahoma a regional center where they were meeting in conventions, 
entertainments, lectures, all climaxing into a newer, a better and a 
happier life for that entire section of the state. 


If I ever doubted Montgomery’s ability as a real national figure 
in education, I then and there put away my doubts. 


In the list of honors received and the many places of high 
repute, the people of Oklahoma gave this man, the reader may ob- 
serve that Dr. Montgomery was elevated to the position of a Director 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 1951. This honor and tribute 
from the twenty-five eminent men and women composing the Board 
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of Directors of this Society came to him because of his most valuable 
contributions in the fields of education and his authorship and 
writings on Oklahoma history. Perhaps above that they felt the 
need of a man to whom governors, legislators, all men and women 
who should and could support the Oklahoma State Historical Society, 
would listen. He served too short a time. On the morning of his 
death one of the Directors said to me, ‘‘Sorrowful indeed is his 
passing; there was a man who could do more for this institution in 
the approaching days than most any man of the State.’’ 


The city of Durant and Southeastern State College found their 
erief and tribute expressed in the words of Dr. A. H. Shearer, now 
President of Southeastern : 


In the passing of President T. T. Montgomery, the state lost one of its 
most important citizens. For a half century, President Montgomery was 
identified with every important educational movement in the state and 
was closely associated with the civic and religious life in the communities 
in which he lived. 


He was a great educator, a loyal friend, a devoted father, and an 
outstanding leader. Every school system with which he was connected 
prospered under his leadership and all who knew him appreciated his 
friendship, his aggressive leadership, his devotion to duty, and his fine 
contribution to education. 


Southeastern State College made rapid strides during his long tenure 
as President. He has left his imprint on the college in the improvement 
of the educational program, in the raising of scholastic standards, and in 
the expansion of the school plant. 


He was truly one of the greatest college presidents in the history of 
the state. 


We often speak of the three learned professions as Theology, 
Medicine and Law. I never cared to discuss which is greatest for 
the question was decided early in my life when I entered the school- 
room as a teacher. There is a fourth profession though many do 
not call it a profession, and this is the profession of teaching which 
I think is the greatest of all. One may vision a society so high and 
so excellent that it would have no need for the preacher, doctor or 
lawyer yet the teacher would always be needed. The teacher’s work 
is to develop the substance of wisdom that lies in every soul. Dr. 
Montgomery understood and believed this,? and it made his life a rich 
and potent one. 


2The writer observed closely Dr. Montgomery’s service to Oklahoma and _ his 
country for almost fifty years, and upon his death, drafted a resolution in tribute 
to Dr. T. T. Montgomery at the request of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, which was adopted by the Board and published in the Society’s 
ee Hpue The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (Summer, 1954), 
pp. 244-5. 
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HERBERT HIRAM CHAMPLIN 
By Henry B. Bass 


Herbert Hiram Champlin was born in Winnebago County, 
Illinois on February 18, 1868, the eldest child of Charles Augustus 
and Alice (Pickard) Champlin. The first Champlin to come to 
America had emigrated from England early in the eighteenth 
century and settled in New York. There the family remained until 
the parents of Charles Augustus with their four sons and one 
daughter removed to Illinois a few years prior to the Civil War. 


Charles, along with his three brothers Bradford, Joel and 
Alfred served with the Union Army. Bradford and Joel gave 
their lives in the service of their country and Charles suffered 
to the end of his life from a crippled arm resulting from a wound 
received at the Battle of Shiloh. While Herbert was still a small 
boy the family joined the post Civil War westward migration and 
came to McPherson County, Kansas. Here the Civil War veteran 
passed away and the task of rearing six sons fell upon the slender 
shoulders of Alice Champlin. The only daughter of the family 
had died at the tender age of three. 


The indomitable widow brought her sons to manhood and 
succeeded in seeing that each obtained an education much better 
that the average Kansas family was accustomed to receiving during 
that era. One son, Alfred, became an outstanding athlete at the 
University of Kansas. He scored the first touchdown ever made 
in the gridiron classic into which the football rivalry between the 
Universities of Kansas and Missouri has developed. For years 
Spaulding’s official football rulebook carried Alfred Champlin’s 
picture on its cover. 


As the oldest son, much of the responsibility of carrying on 
for his younger brothers devolved upon Herbert Champlin’s 
shoulders. But in addition to giving his mother much aid, he 
succeeded in graduating from McPherson High School. A short 
stay at Wichita’s Friends University was followed by a course at 
Hill’s Business College in the same city. 


Upon returning to McPherson he obtained a position with a 
private bank operated by Eli Williams. Here he remained for 
several years and here he laid the groundwork for the phenomenal 
success which was to crown his later life. On a salary of $75.00 
per month he learned to discipline himself in the practise of in- 
dustry and thrift. And here he learned to evaluate integrity as the 
most important characteristic in a successful life. While employed 
in this bank, through a course of rigorous self-denial, he succeeded 
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in saving five hundred dollars. This was a significant sum in 1893 
and Mr. Champlin often related how it proved to be the foundation 
for his fortune. 


Intriguing tales of the richness of the Cherokee Strip came 
to McPherson. Along with many another young Kansan he joined 
the thousands of homeseekers who raced into the promised land 
at the high noon of September 16, 1893. He immediately became 
the prime mover in the organization of the Enid State Guaranty 
Bank. Illness soon forced him to relinquish his interest in this 
institution and he returned to Kansas to recuperate under the 
watchful eye of his energetic mother. But before he left he invested 
his five hundred dollars in his adopted city by purchasing the 
quarter block at the northeast corner of Enid’s square. This 
property is now occupied by the First National Bank and Sears- 
Roebuck buildings. 


Fully recovered, he returned to the Cherokee Strip and en- 
gaged in the lumber business. Besides the parent yard at Enid, 
he soon was operating retail lumber establishments at Hobart, 
Kingfisher and Lawton. But the banking business was his first 
love, and he could not remain away from it. Sale of the hundred 
foot square parcel on the corner of the quarter block he had pur- 
chased gave him the captial to re-enter the business. Charley 
and Sherman Goltry had come from Jowa at the turn of the cen- 
tury and assumed control of the Enid State Guaranty Bank, by 
now known as the First National Bank. He repurchased control 
of the bank from those gentlemen. 


Mr. Champlin received $30,000 for his corner from early day 
realtor and banker, J. B. Ferguson. It seemed like a tremendous 
price at the time. But he was chagrined a few years later to 
watch Mr. Ferguson sell the same property to the American 
National Bank for the princely sum of $100,000. That episode 
caused him to resolve never again to sell another piece of Enid 
real estate, and he never did. 


On November 14, 1895, at McPherson, Kansas, he married his 
childhood sweetheart, Ary Delight Noble. She proved a most able 
helpmeet. When the opportunity came to enter into the major 
activity of his life he was on the verge of passing it by. But his 
farsighted wife foresaw the possibilities the oil business offered 
and gave him a resolute push right into the middle of it. Four 
children were born to this marriage—Marie, (Mrs. Doyle W. 
Cotton), Joel N., Helen (Mrs. David Jerauld Oven), and Herbert 
Hiram, Jr. 


On the honeymoon the couple visited Kansas City, Missouri. 
The bridegroom contrasted the luxurious city with the frontier 
town to which he proposed to take his dainty bride. His heart 
quailed at the thought of subjecting her to the pioneer life lived 
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by all in the Cherokee Strip in its first decade of settlement. He 
called upon EH. F. Sweeny who had but recently assumed the 
presidency of the metropolis’ First National Bank. He desired 
to take a position with the city bank whereby he and his bride 
might lead a less rigorous life. But the Kansas City banker thought 
differently. He pointed out the vast possiblities of the new country 
and the opportunities for a young man with energy. He rejected 
the applicant with the sage advice to return to Enid and ‘‘grow 
up with the country.’’ Anyone familiar with the career of H. H. 
Champlin ean only agree that the advice was timely and well 
followed. 


In 1916 the Garber oil field was discovered. In the midst of 
the new pool lay the George Beggs farm. The lease on it had been 
owned by the Sinclair Refining Company but for some inexplicable 
reason was allowed to lapse. Mr. Beggs came to Enid and offered to 
sell the mineral rights on his farm to Mr. Champlin for $11,500. 
While the banker hesitated regarding the advisibility of investing 
in a new business, his wife stepped into the picture by insisting 
he do so. 


The farm proved to be a prolific producer of oil. Means of 
marketing this production must be secured. In Enid, Victor 
Bolene had begun the construction of a tiny refinery or ‘‘skimming 
plant’? as Oklahoma’s first crude refineries were often called. 
Before it was put into operation, Mr. Bolene sold it to the embryo 
oilman and the Champlin Refining Company came into being. 
Soon a pipe line was built from the Garber Pool to Enid to supply 
the ever increasing needs of the refinery. This line, now known 
as the Cimarron Pipe Line Company, has spread into a network 
of crude and product lines which traverse Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa. 


In 1920, the Goodwell Oil Company, which firm operated a 
considerable string of bulk plants and service stations, was pur- 
chased and the company was well launched as a completely inte- 
erated oil company. It continued to expand by ploughing back 
all its earnings into the business until at the time of the founder’s 
death, it was the world’s largest family owned company engaged 
in every phase of the business. A splendid description of it was 
once given by a Standard Oil Company executive. 


In 1939 Mr. Champlin was engaged in building his home in 
nid. He wrote to the Kent-Kostigan Company in New York, one 
of the outstanding dealers in floor coverings, regarding possible 
purchase of some rugs. Mr. Kostigan was not familiar with the 
writer of the letter but did note the inquiry was on an oil company’s 
letterhead. The rug dealer lived in Montclair, New Jersey and 
his next door neighbor was a vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company. He took the letter home and showed it to his neighbor. 
That gentleman declared, ‘‘I have never heard of the Champlin 
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Refining Company. But you let me have that letter and I will 
get you a report on him.”’ 


The next evening the Standard man came over to the Kostigan 
home with the report: ‘‘I wish you would look at this. No one in 
the Standard offices has ever seen anything to equal it. Here 1s 
a man who owns all the stock in his company. He has his own 
oil wells, erude pipelines, refinery, products lines, bulk plants 
and service stations; even his own bank and we cannot find where 
he owes a dollar to anyone. We feel he is a perfect prospect for 
the sale of some rugs.”’ 


Mr. Champlin was much engaged in various business enter- 
prises throughout his life. Yet he was never too busy to take a 
keen and active interest in the affairs of his hometown, his state 
and his country. And above all, he always had time to listen to 
the troubles of his fellow citizens and aid in their solution. The 
door of his private office was never closed and he was readily 
accessible to every visitor. He disliked keeping anyone waiting, 
and never did when it could possibly be avoided. 


He served on Enid’s first school board and remained a member 
of that body for many years. In 1906 he spent much time in Guthrie 
representing Garfield County as a member of the Oklahoma Con- 
stitutional Convention. As befitted a Civil War veteran’s son, 
he remained ever an ardent Republican. In 1940 he attended the 
Republican National Convention as a delegate. The steadfastness 
of his character was never better illustrated than on the hectic 
night the ery of ‘‘We want Wilkie’’ stampeded the convention into 
nominating a political unknown for the presidency. As delegation 
after delegation joined the parade, the Oklahomans attempted to 
follow suit. A poll of the delegation was demanded. Every dele- 
gate save one cried Wilkie. But H. H. Champlin’s voice came 
over the radio with a firm ‘‘Taft!’’ and when-the final ballot was 
tabulated it lacked one vote of being unanimous. He continued 


to vote for the man he considered most fitted for the presidency 
at that time—Robert Taft. 


As the prosperous days of 1929 gave way to depression, along 
with all Americans, he was much concerned, not only with the 
plight of his own ventures, but with that of the American people. 
But he considered efforts of the Federal and State Governments to 
aid by interfering with the workings of natural economic trends 
would only prolong the agony. Time after time he remarked, 
‘‘President Hoover should go on the radio and tell us the truth. 
We have been on a building, spending and speculative orgy. Now 
1t 1s up to the entire country to tighten its belt and work out of 
it. The government should help all it can by enforcing anti-trust 


laws and reducing expenditures so as to ease the tax burden on the 
he) 
people. 
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He began to lose confidence in Herbert Hoover with the enact- 
ment of the Federal Farm Board Act. This provided for the ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 in a futile effort to hold the price of 
wheat above that set by the workings of the law of supply and 
demand. He broke completely with the administration over the 
pro-rating of oil from producing wells. The first crude fumbling 
with pro-ration was principally concerned with the raising of the 
price of petroleum and its products. Mr. Champlin recognized it 
as such and opposed the original directives with everything at 
his command. His lawyers rushed into every court to which they 
could gain admittance. With the best legal talent obtainable he 
fought the issue through every state and federal court until he 
was finally defeated by the unanimous decision of the nine justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. Champlin and Governor William Murray had been close 
friends since the days of the State Constitutional Convention at 
Guthrie. But such a thorn did he prove to be in the Governor’s 
side over the issue of pro-ration that the feelings between the two 
became strained. When Oklahoma’s pro-ration law was passed 
through the Legislature, the Governor quickly signed it, then 
turned and handed the signature pen to a reporter. ‘‘Here!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Take this pen up to Enid and give it to Herb Champ- 
in,’ ? 


Although pro-ration began as a price fixing measure it has 
developed into the finest of all measures for the true conservation 
of our oil and gas resources. As the years passed Mr. Champlin 
became fully convinced of this. His company was saved much 
unnecessary and hasty drilling of its vast holdings in the West 
Edmond Oil Pool as a result of its application. And the life of 
the wells and production therefrom were much enhanced. 


As the depression deepened, banks everywhere became deeply 
enmeshed in difficulties as depositors withdrew their money and 
notes became increasingly difficult to collect. The American 
National Bank was the first in Enid to reach a critical situation. 
Mr. Champlin’s First National took it over lock, stock and barrel. 
Then the position of the Enid Bank and Trust Company became 
precarious. Under his leadership the remaining three banks as- 
sumed its obligations. When the Garfield County Bank closed its 
doors Mr. Champlin was heard to voice the regret his means did not 
enable him to assume its liabilities also, so as to save the depositors 
from. loss. 


In February of 1933 the banking situation in Detroit became 
so drastic the Governor of Michigan arbitrarily ordered the closing 
of every bank in that state. Quickly the wave of bank closings 
swept the nation until by March first, every Governor had ordered 
all banks in their states closed. In Oklahoma every bank obeyed 
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the edict—save one. H. H. Champlin declared his bank was 
chartered aS a national institution. Governor Murray had no 
authority over it. Within its vaults was enough money to pay its 
depositors. The people needed their money and he was determined 
they should get it. For three days the exasperated | Governor 
endeavored to persuade the First National Bank of Enid to close 
its doors but the adamant bankers refused and continued to pay 
out money to all depositors requesting it. On March 4th, the Gov- 
ernor called out the militia and a squad of soldiers forcibly closed 
and locked the bank’s doors. Yime magazine in describing the 
incident declared it was the only occasion in the history of American 
Banking in which a bank was closed by the armed forces. 


Throughout the depression, Mr. Champlin continued to aid his 
fellow citizens in every possible way. But so modest was he that 
few, if any, knew the extent of his activities. Business after busi- 
ness was kept going by his timely aid. He believed in character. 
If he had confidence in a person’s integrity, there was almost no 
limit to which he would go in backing him. If he lacked this con- 
fidence, no amount of collateral seemed to interest him. Especially 
interested was he in people who showed a desire to help themselves. 


Until the very last he maintained an interest in the world about 
him. Never did he entertain any thought of retiring from the 
many enterprises which filled his life. He was never content to 
sit idly by but insisted in playing a hand in experimenting with 
new things and ideas as they appeared. When radio came along 
in the twenties, he founded KCRC, Enid’s first radio station. He 
foresaw the possibilities of aviation and was a flying enthusiast. 
When he learned of the possibility of an army flying field to be 
located near Enid, he promptly agreed to underwrite the consider- 
able amount required to secure the necessary land. He and his 
company aided in the War effort with everything at their com- 
mand. His last constructive work was the building of a plant at 


his refinery for the making of basic materials in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. 


Herbert Hiram Champlin passed away in his home at Enid, 
on April 24, 1944, leaving a host of friends. His character was 
never better illustrated than in the building of his home. Every- 
thing that went into it must be of the best. All concealed materials 
were of the same high quality as those exposed to view, and every 
modern convenience was incorporated. The house and the man are 
true examples of Lonefellow’s lines: 


“Truly shape and fashion these 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen.’’ 
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“MY LIFE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA” 


THE Story or Aucusta Corson METCALF 
By Melvin Harvrel 


Augusta Corson Metcalf is a 
gentle woman, and a loyal Okla- 
homan. She has reached fame in 
many states, as well as her own, 
and is one of the few artists that 
has achieved fame in the field of 
western illustrations. She paints 
that part of Oklahoma’s History 
in which she lived. This was dur- 
ing the settling of No Man’s Land 
and the days that men and women 
endured in their effort to pos- 
sess the land. 


She lives in a well kept house nestled along the winding Washita 
River, near Durham, Oklahoma. She is surrounded with those 
things that are dear to her heart: an old fiddle, branding irons 
that tell a story of yester-year, and wonderful paintings of an 
interesting era in the West’s history. By chance, one is sometimes 
allowed to enter the ‘‘inner-sanctum’’ where are an old wood cook 
stove and for a cupboard, a chuck box. Many times on a long 
winter’s day, the writer has sat at the table and shared a meal 
like one that might have been served in the Corson home, in No 
Man’s Land referred to by early settlers as the ‘‘Neutral Strip.’’ 
These cherished memories will always be remembered. 


The following incidents of Mrs. Metealf’s life in the Indian 
Territory are written as she told them. It is the language of that 
early era when ‘‘A body was never too busy to neighbor.’’ 


Avueusta MeEtcaur’s Story 


My dad was born in Pennsylvania’s ‘‘Up Country’’ in 1838. 
Edward G. Corson, was a person of much energy. ‘‘Pa’’ as we 
children called him, joined the Northern Army almost at the start 
of the Civil War (1861-65). He was discharged after a short 
training and only one skirmish, because of ill-health. 


My mother was also born in 1838, and she married Edward 
Corson there. Three children were born before they left the city. 
First the Corson family moved to the country near Hughesville, 
Pennsylvania, then to Illinois near Woodstock. The West still 
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held its hands out to settlers, and the next move was to Kansas. 
This was the year 1871. They settled near Vermillion, where I 
was born in 1881. 


I guess I can’t tell much about that part of Kansas as we left 
when I was only three. One thing I do remember, Mother pointed 
out a ‘‘bunny rabbit’’ (cottontail), and as it happened, it was the 
only cottontail I saw until I was eleven. You see, we moved to the 
prairie and I got acquainted with the jack rabbit. This move was 
to Spearville, where my Father had the misfortune of losing five 
of our six horses. He bought a well broken team of oxen—long 
horns—called ‘‘Tom and Jerry,’’ and brought us to ‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’ in the year 1886. 


Pa and the boys came to this ‘‘Neutral Strip,’’ and brought 
some of the household belongings, and our small bunch of cows. 
My oldest brother, Howard, went back for the rest of the belong- 
ings and ‘‘we-uns’’ Mother, Sister Janet and me. 


Pu, 


Guess we would look like a real show now-a-days as the wagon 
was really loaded with all kinds of furnishings—nothing faney, 
and driving our patient oxen, Tom and Jerry. We were leading a 
cow, and she had a young ealf that became such a nuisance we sold 
it for $1.00 and were glad to get on without it. Old ‘‘Kilkennie,’’ 
our cow, really did some kicking about the transaction. 


One day at noon we camped near Sharps Creek, this empties 
into Beaver River on the north side in the Panhandle. A man and 
two boys brought their ox teams to water. It was interesting to me 
to see five teams wade far out in the water and get all they wanted 
to drink. Then when they were commanded to come out, they 
turned and came out as all good oxen do. 


We landed on the claim which Pa had selected to call home. 
Our first house was a 10 by 12 foot shack. Pa later built a three room 
sod house in which we lived six years. It was located to the side of 
the ravine where there were several deep spring ponds. Father 
quarried out a stoney bank and walled up the spring nearest our 
house, and put a shade on it, so cattle couldn’t get to it. That was 
our well and it was good water... . plenty of it. 


About a year or two later my sister married. That gave me a 
chance to ride! My brother Edward had gone back to Kansas, so 
when Janet no longer did the ‘‘bringing in the cows’’ it was my 
chore. I really enjoyed riding. I had learned before we left Kan- 
sas, but that wasn’t the real business. I had been a nuisance, IT 
imagine, to the rest of the family, but my oldest brother Howard 
wanted me to be a rider, and now I had my chance. We had only 
a small bunch of cows but they had to be corralled at night, as 
all around us was open range—‘‘free range,’’ it was called. ‘We 


‘‘nesters’’? must take care of our few head of stock and not let 
them go astray with the range cattle. 
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Those days we used to see a few, and sometimes several mus- 
tangs. One time two came near our house. Our team of horses 
was eating out of the wagon and one of us opened the door. The 
wild horses that had come up near ours ran away just like fright- 
ened deer. 


One time when I was about six years old, I went with Howard to 
Ockletree County, Texas. We camped on Wolf Creek, near Billie 
Enfield’s place. We were invited to come and eat watermelon, 
which we did. We all went down to the creek and gathered some 
wild grapes. I saw my first ‘‘Bob White’’ quail there. Billie 
saw to it that with our load of wood we hauled back, we also had 
plenty of melons. I quess I really made the folks tired, telling them 
of the time I was in Texas. We lived on the main road from Ocle- 
tree, Texas, to Liberal, Kansas. We had visitors from time to time, 
and Billie Enfield often stopped at our place for water and to camp. 


When we first came to the Neutral Strip, in the Indian Terri- 
tory, Mead Center was the big trading town, also Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. Our farm was located two miles from the post office of Boyd. 
Boyd has been moved three times since those days. It was then a 
town with a store or two, doctor’s office, two saloons, a barber 
shop and a post office. 


When the Cherokee Strip opened, nearly everyone was going 
to the new land, for we saw many covered wagons going east. I 
think it was in 1890 that Pa made an agreement with a man, Alec 
Fultz, to herd his cattle to keep them from mixing with the range 
stock. On April Ist, he brought in sixty-six head, a very motley 
bunch, mostly cows, heifers, and a very few yearlings. I was to 
be herder in all good weather. I sure felt important, and enjoyed 
most of it. 


My brother, Howard, was a horse wrangler for the ‘‘S Half 
Circle’’ outfit, which was the brand of the Hardesty Brothers. 
That year they were shipping out to the Black Hills of Dakota. 
Howard came sometimes on short calls when they were not camped 
too far from our place. He told me much of my knowledge of the 
range cattle. I was told to remember the different brands and 
where they belonged; not to forget the ear marks, and to keep 
my eyes and ears open. 


I let my cattle scatter to graze properly. When they would 
drift toward water, I would ride out ahead and scare off the range 
cattle. I was little but I could yell and my little dog, Don, could 
run at the cattle and bark. The range cattle would run down 
toward Beaver River. 

On Jackson Creek there was an old white stone house, I used 


to draw pictures on the stones, and scratch them on the softer 
ones. Of course the pictures were all of horses. 
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Lying in the shade of Dick. 


The summer was very hot. Some days the cattle would stop 
grazing and just stand as there was no shade. At such times 1 
would lay down in the shadow of ‘‘Old Dick,’’ my saddle horse. 
Some folks used to ask me, ‘‘Don’t you get lonesome?’’ It wasn’t 
lonesome for me; I had little Don, my collie dog, and Dick, my 
saddle horse. No, I think back always on the good old days. They 
came after the cattle on November 1, one hundred and thirty in 
all with the extras brought in during the summer. 


That winter our herd got to eating loco weed. The worst 
locoed ones would refuse to eat anything but the weed. This 
almost put us out of the cow business. At that time no one heard 
of oil cake, at least not in the Neutral Strip of the Indian Territory. 


The next year I had it hard! I had to study—do lessons. As 
you know, I would have much rather herded cattle. But Mother 
being a school teacher in Philadelphia, became a very good 
teacher and gave me a better education than most prairie children 
received, 


In the fall of 1902, we moved about twenty miles west on the 
Palo Duro River. There was an irrigation dam on the place, a 
privately owned dam. In these surroundings we called this place 
home for the next ten months. Pa moved a small frame house there, 
and we existed. It was just one thickness of boards, but had a 
good roof and floor. It was a cold one though, and located in a 
very bleak part of the world. Some of the neighbors, came to 
visit and spend the day first Sunday after our arrival. All eleven 
of them were just one family! 


The following spring Howard bought me a bamboo cane fishing 
pole, and taught me how to catch fish. I really made use of that 


pole. Some of the neighbors would eatch all the ‘‘catties’’ (catfish) 
we could use. 


In early June, Father and Howard came down to the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Country. This had been opened for settlement with 
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the ‘‘run’’ April 19, 1892. They were surprised that so much land 
had not been taken up. They decided on building a picket house. 
The place Father selected was on the Washita River, near the 
mouth of a dry creek called Turkey Creek. Mother and I stayed 
alone for six or seven weeks. We had several bad storms, wind, 
rain and hail. If Mother was afraid, she never allowed me to know 
it. Once a neighbor lady asked us to come and stay with her 
and the children, as it looked as if it would storm. Her husband 
was away and she was lonely too. It stormed all right, and she 
walked the floor wringing her hands. It was a new way for folks 
to act, a real show for me! 


In this neighborhood there was quite a settlement, seven or 
eight families along that little stream within about three miles. 
It had just ceased to be ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ Oh yes, it was now 
Beaver County, Oklahoma Territory. 


Almost every day while Pa and Howard were away, I fished. 
One morning I caught five just as fast as I could bait my hook 
and take ’em off. When I went to put them on a string, Fan was 
just finishing the last one! She was a real pretty Gordon Setter, 
some hunters had given to my brother. I wasn’t mad though because 
I liked her. She became the mother of five little pups. This is 
how Yip came into the Corson family, and became my favorite. 
By the way, Yip and I grew up together. I’ve had many dogs 
but none quite so good to me as Yip. She lived to be sixteen years 
old. 


Another terrific rain ended the fishing. The dam broke and 
when the river swell was over, there was just a shallow stream left. 
Father and Howard came home just three days later. Fan got all 
the fish she wanted and then some! Neighbors all wanted a pup 
and I got to keep one that I thought was the smartest and best 
and that was Yip. 


While Pa and Howard were gone, we had no chores to do as 
the few extra head of stock were in a neighbor’s pasture. The 
folks were getting things all ready and packed to move to the 
Washita. 


A neighbor was hired to bring a load as he had three large 
horses and ours were small. We left our cows with a neighbor to 
bring after frost, else they would die of Texas Fever! This man 
was also moving down to the Washita River, and had forty more 
cattle to move. 


When we got to the South Canadian River it was up! It had 
been on a real rampage. We camped near an old house where the 
man and family was glad to see someone wanting to cross. You 
see they wanted to cross too but needed more help if anything 
happened. We camped two nights and one day and then started to 
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make the crossing. George Horn took the lead, driving a four 
horse team, but when his lead team came to high water they 
swung down stream. There were several small children in the 
wagon and meant a lot of excitement. The women and children 
had to be carried out. After several attempts the men got the 
teams and wagons out. Everything was well soaked with the 
muddy water of the Canadian—red mud! We didn’t try it again 
until the next day. Then with Howard driving four, and two men 
riding ahead of the lead team, each with a rope, to make horses 
keep going across, made it! They had to swim thirty yards. ii 
was sitting on the seat with Mother and Howard, with Yip on my 
lap. Our other dog Jap had to swim. Well a lot of things got wet. 
I still have a few of the valentines Aunt Belle had sent us from 
Philadelphia, and they have the brand of that Canadian flood on 
them—river mud. Our second wagon came across without any 
trouble. We crossed the river a little west of Canadian, Texas. 
‘hen we crossed Red Deer Creek, it was up but caused no trouble. 


Often my Aunt Belle would write Mother from her beautiful 
home in Philadelphia and say, ‘‘Come back to civilization.’’ If 
my lovely mother had any misgivings about this wild and raw 
Bere she never showed it. She was brave, unafraid, gentle and 
cind. 


ON THE WASHITA 


After the crossing of the Canadian River, we made our way 
to the thriving httle town of Canadian. Supphes were bought 
at the Gerlach Mercantile Store. The livery stable owned by 
Bussel and Stickley had a horse for a weather vane. The stores 
of J. I’. Johnson, Jim Winsett, druggist, and Studer meat market, 
were all in business at that time. 


‘The roads were very sandy in places, Elk Creek east of Ca- 
nadian was a very long hard pull. We arrived the next day at our 
new location on the Washita. Well! that was Indian Territory 
so far as I was concerned. We all enjoyed the timber—lots of 
wood, and I saw my first cotton-tail rabbit since I was three. 
There were the beautiful, graceful deer, and lots of wild turkey. 
Although Pa was a good shot, he never killed but two bucks in his 
life; never shot a quail or turkey. He did shoot some squirrels 
and rabbits. Yip and Jap treed a good many ’possom and once in 
awhile a coon. 


There was a lot to do to finish the new house after we got 
here. We camped under the shade of the big elm trees near by 
One neighbor, Tom Cooley, helped build us a fire place and helped 
Pa locate corner stones, so we’d be living on the right place, and 
not on a section line, or a public road some day. We never then 
expected that almost all section lines would be used as roads. 


AUGUSTA CORSON METCALF, ARTIST 
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Sketch by Augusta C. Metcalf 


“A PICKET HOUSH” 


Guthrie, Indian Territory, May 23, 1889. 
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Tom Cooley made me a ‘‘blow horn’’ out of a large steer horn, 
and it sure is a good one. I used it for many years to eall. Yip 
and her daddy, Jap. 


We moved to our new place before cold weather, and certainly 
enjoyed the fireplace and plenty of wood. One day some folks 
from down river near Cheyenne came by and wanted us to get 
out of this part of the country and over the Texas Line (six miles 
west). They said the Cheyenne Indians were about to stage an 
uprising. Pa wasn’t excited so we just stayed put. There were 
several families going, and they went on over into Texas. I believe 
it was November, 1894. A few days later, Pa and I were hauling 
some wood and we saw a lot of horse-backers. ‘‘Who are they?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘Indians I guess,’’ Pa said. Just then the riders came 
to a halt, every man dismounted, then I knew they were soldiers. 
They camped for the night not far from our house. Two of the 
officers came in and talked for about a half hour. They said they 
had talked to the Indians and had them quieted down, and they 
promised to wait and let the court decide the case of Red Tom. 
He, Red Tom, made the brag that he was ‘‘going out to kill an 
Indian, just to say he’d killed one.’’ He did it, and that nearly 
caused an uprising of the Indians. The soldiers’ own opinion 
was that the Indians should have a chance to do what they wanted 
with him. Next morning the soldiers left early to face a very cold 
north wind, in sleet and snow. They were on their way to the 
base camp at Camp Supply. Ma said I wanted every horse in the 
bunch. They were really pretty and good and peppy that cold 
morning, At this time White Skunk was chief of the Cheyenne tribe. 
The spring of April 19, 1952, the Honorable Victor Wickersham 
crowned the great granddaughter of White Skunk, princess of the 
Cheyenne tribe. 
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In 1893, Brother Ed came from Missouri where he had been 
working for some time for a cattle buyer and feeder, John S. Bilby. 
Ed spent most of the winter with us. He had a bear skin overcoat, 
quite a colorful item to me. Pa and the boys used to go about once 
a week to Red Moon, our nearest Post Office and store, it was kept 
by George Shufelt. Scotty Falconer, used to call my brother Ed, 
‘Mr. Bear Skin.’’ Scotty had a ranch nearby on Dead Indian Creek. 


Miner Corson carried mail from Canadian to Red Moon, and 
I believe on to Cheyenne. From there he came by Cataline, Texas, 
a post office kept by Mrs. Donaldson, and later by Mrs. Tom Riley. 


Ed worked awhile for Bud Powers just west of here, in Texas. 
Then he went back to the ‘‘Show Me’’ state of Missouri. In June 
of the year 1894, Brother Howard caught a young fawn and brought 
it home for a pet. We named him Joe. We all enjoyed him, the 
most beautiful thing I had ever seen. We made the dogs under- 
stand that they must treat him right. They did and when he grew 
to be a deer, they would play together and drink out of the same 
pan of milk, at the same time. He would lie by the side of the 
house, and the cat would lie on his back. 


I went with my brother to Canadian for supples. As he was 
not very well, I would jump out and open and shut the gates. 
Believe it or not, there were nineteen gates on the way to Canadian. 
Most of them were board gates as most of the freighters used this 
same road. Six mule teams with the trail wagon was very common. 


Later in the fall Howard was very sick. He went to Dr. New- 
man, Unele of Dr. Newman of Shattuck, in Canadian. The Doctor 
told him to go to a specialist in Kansas City. Dr. Newman said, 
““He may help you, I can’t.’? Howard told Mother, ‘“‘If I don’t 
come back, give the filly to the kid.’’ 


He didn’t come back; it was very sad for us all. One of the 
neighbors brought us a turkey for Christmas, but nothing helps 
much at such a time. We never did break the filly to work or 
ride, but she raised several colts and fillies. The first was Rhody. 
I still have a young mare, a great-great-granddaughter of the filly 
that Howard gave me. 


My brother Ed and wife came from Missouri to make their 
home on the Washita, in the spring of 1895. They built a house of 
sod, but his wife was dissatisfied and in the late fall they moved 
back to Missouri. Later a man and wife and a little boy, about two 
years old, wanted to live in the house for the winter. Pa took a 
little mare and a filly as trade for the use of the house. This man 
had about thirty head of ponies that he’d brought from New Mexico. 
He said he was going on to Arkansas in the spring. His name was 
Charley Harrel. 
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A couple of years later the filly was a new mount for me and 
after Pa had ridden her three or four times , I got the chance to do 
the rest. She was a good one, her name was Fly. She was a splen- 
did traveler, and always ‘‘raring to go,’’ and that was what I liked. 


Our neighbors, the Shaws lived about a mile from us across 
the Washita. Maggie Shaw and I were pals from the first year 
although she was ten years older than me. We had another friend 
Teresa Brown who lved in Texas, on the Gageby ranch, about 
twenty-five miles west of here. She would come and visit with 
Maggie, and we three would have great times together. She 
would stay a month or more. One night Maggie, her brother Tommy, 
Teresa and myself went horseback with a borrowed trail-hound, 
coon hunting. The hound did a lot of bawling but never got any- 
thing treed. We had a real evening. Maggie and Teresa sang 
‘“‘Red River Valley’’ and ‘‘Home on the Range.’’ That was the 
first time I had heard the songs. The night was still, and the stars 
sparkled in the sky. That’s the way we young folks had lots of 
fun, just being together and learning to be neighbors. 


Frank Cole and his young wife Genie lived a little over a 
mile down the river. She was good company and full of life. 


Father and Mother built a stone house near the picket house. 
We had lived in the picket house for two years, then in the stone 
house for five years, and used the picket house for a store room. 
The last four years we had water in the house, or all around it at 
times. The river had risings quite often it seemed. One night 
Mother called to us, ‘‘Water in the house!’’ Pa and I hurried out 
to take care of some of the young chickens in coops. We lifted 
them in their little coops into the wagon to save them. Mother 
was busy setting things up off the floor. It was sixteen inches 
and still rising, Pa said we better get on higher ground. Mother 
and I walked together; it was cold as it had hailed and small 
islands of ice were floating down stream. (I didn’t think to put 
in here that little George had been added to our family, as Brother 
Ed had lost his wife and brought his little boy so he could be 
cared for by his own parents. Little George was two and a half 
years old.) Pa picked up the boy, a big quilt, some kindling and 
an ax. When we got to higher ground, he built a fire so we could 
dry out, and wrap the boy up in the quilt. Then Pa said he had 
forgot his tobacco, and walked back to the house to get it. When 
he returned he said the water didn’t get any higher. Next morning 
we cleaned up and moved in again. Then Pa said we’d just have to 
build a house on much higher ground. Pa and Ma again built a 
house of stone on the hill just east of our first place. That was the 
summer of 1900. We moved into it although not finished, but it 
was through before cold weather. 
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We had a few more neighbors who had moved in before this: 
Hawthornes from Kansas, had filed on land just east of us. Three 
girls and two brothers John and Jimmie Mart Cole had located a 
mile and a half south. J. P. Wilson and family—wife and three 
boys and four girls—settled on land two miles up the river. Boy! 
It seemed like town almost, so many folks! But when the ‘‘Free 
Homes Bill’’ boosted by Dennis Flynn was made a law, people came 
to get their 160 acres! They came in all kinds of rigs; some filed 
on land from a plat that showed vacant places at Kingfisher, and 
then came to see the land they had filed on. Some disgusted, would 
go back, or on to some other place, or buy or trade for a better 
place. One man worked several days digging a dugout, then found 
out he was on the wrong township, just six miles off center. 


Some of the new-comers wanted all section lines opened up. 
We had always been used to taking the river road up the creek and 
by Antelope Hills to Grand, our County Seat. We were living in 
Day County at that time. Part of the County was on the south 
side of the river so you see we didn’t want to go by section lines, 
for we just had one main road to the river. Near this date (1898), 
Mr. A. Hammond from New Mexico, the city of Roswell, came 
and located about three and a half miles down the river. He 
was a fine old man, a blacksmith. 


All this time we had been getting our mail at the Shaw’s box. 
The first Star Route mail carrier was Miner Corson, then a man 
Whittenburg, and then another by the name of Blunt. The mail 
was earried from Canadian to Red Moon post office. Mr. Hammond 
was directly on the route, and soon was appointed post master. 
With his blacksmith shop and post office of Hamburg, he was 
very popular. To put it in the blacksmith’s words, ‘‘He also sold 
a few things you forget when you go to town.’’ 


A few years later, Hamburg got on the map! It had a bank, 
cotton gin, three general stores owned by Ollie Leach, T. J. White 
and a man by the name of Enoch Swindal. The print shop was 
run by a young man by the name of John C. Cassady who published 
the Hamburg Blade. There was a church and, also, a saloon. 


I used to ride to Hamburg to get the mail and, sometimes, a 
few items from one of the stores. Things were not always so neat 
as they are today. Tea for instance came in bulk, I bought some 
one day and we found that the bin had been open and someone had 
thrown in a wad of gum. 


I used to carry mail for some of the neighbors. Then they 
would come to our house to get it. I would leave the Shaw’s mail 
at their house as it was on the road. Those days we had to ride 
side saddles, or at least ride sideways if we used men’s saddles. 
The folks bought me a new side saddle in 1898. I still have it 
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and it is in ‘“‘No. 1’’ condition; it is a ‘‘Gallup.’’ I also have the 
catalog it was ordered from. There are some fine saddles pictured 
in it, and the highest priced cowboy saddle was $85.00. 


I think about 1902 or 1903, there was an election held to 
settle the question of free range or herd law. Of course herd law 
won. I think it was about 1899 that a school house was built about 
three-fourths of a mile from where we lived. It was on Govern- 
ment land. 


Some folks in the community organized a Sunday School. Some- 
times they had camp meetings. We had big crowds, at least we 
thought so. Reverend Levi Harris from the ‘‘Up River’’ country 
in Texas used to come and preach. Mr. Tom Owens was our Sun- 
day School superintendent for several years. 


‘ 


Maggie Shaw had married in 1899 and lived in Texas on 
“Eller Flat,’’ so we didn’t get to see each other very often. The 
Wilson girls were nice and their mother certainly was a good 
neighbor. I never attended school, but Mother kept me busy with 
lessons, and by furnishing plenty of good reading matter—no 
trashy magazines, or novels. 


I haven’t said much about drawing or painting. It was just 
something I used to ‘‘kill time with’’ as I was home most of the 
time. I didn’t go places like folks do now. I used to send draw- 
ines to my Uncle George in San Francisco, and he would sometimes 
tell me what was wrong with them. He also sent me drawing paper, 
pencils, ete. I wanted to try colors, but it was his idea to learn 
to draw before using colors. Once I sent him a drawing of a 
horse, front view. I had trouble with the horse’s feet, so I made 
a lot of grass to cover up! His letter came saying, ‘‘That horse 
was good but next time bring him out of the grass!’’ 


One time there was to be a debate at the school house on 
Friday night. The question was, ‘‘Which was the most benefit 
to man, the cow or the horse?’’ We did not go to the ‘‘Literary’”’ 
that night but after the teacher and the children were gone in 
the afternoon I went to the school house and drew a picture on the 
board, in favor of the horse of course. That night the crowd came 
and among them was a veterinary. He saw the point, that I tried 
to show, and with a few words from him, the horse won! A day 
or two later a party on the ‘‘Cow Side”’ told us about it and said, 
“You played thunder drawing that picture on the blackboard.!”’ 


We enjoyed those days I suppose, mostly because we were 
young. I still enjoy horses, cattle and I guess about everything 


out-of-doors. 
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CONCLUSION 


The days of the Indian Territory were gone. Augusta’s father 
passed away February 4, 1903. In 1905, Augusta married, and her 
son Howard was born in 1905. From 1908 to 1917, this young 
woman farmed twenty five acres to row crops, corn, kaffir or 
maize. She also mowed and raked about twenty five or thirty 
acres of bottomland. She raked and bunched it, then got some of 
the neighbors to stack it for her. This was about forty or fifty 
tons. She fed her cattle in the winter months. This is the window 
through which we see years of toil and hardship. This young woman 
suffered and worked taking the man’s place in her family alone. 
Her husband had left this part of the country when the boy was 
small. Her guiding light, her mother, the gentle Scots woman, took 
care of the boy and taught him as she had taught the wisp of a 
girl, Augusta in No Man’s Land. In 1917, Augusta had to quit 
farming on account of her mother’s failing health. She had others 
put up the hay, and plant and harvest the crops. Sadness came to 
the little home on the Washita when her mother passed away 
February 22, 1920. A dark cloud passed over the young woman 
and her son but through these shadows, the good teaching of that 
Philadelphia lady, her mother, became a strong tie that guided 
her through the darkness. 


It was during the years between 1908 to 1917, that Augusta 
illustrated for some of her mother’s writings. These were pub- 
lished in educational publications in the east. These years of hard 
work were years that Augusta painted, and held to the finer things 
of life. One of her most unusual paintings was on a grain of corn: 
There was a blue sky, with a garden scene; a lady was listening 
to the red horn of a phonograph sitting in the shade of the trees. 
She sent this minature to Thomas A. Hdison and received a letter 
of appreciation from him. He said the painting had been taken 
to his home where it was greatly admired, and would be preserved 
with other souvenirs. This letter dated April 23, 1912, is prized 
as a great treasure in Augusta Metcalf’s possessions for it was 
written by that great man himself. 


Augusta continued her painting and writing to persons well 
known in public life in the East. With these letters, she sent her 
art work. She wrote a letter to the great comedian of Scotland, 
Ilarry Lauder, in which she used several illustrated eyes in the 
place of the written letter ‘‘I.”’ He wrote an answer, dated 
December 7, 1918, bubbling over with his Scottish humor. It was 
all in his own handwriting. 


_ In the days of President Theodore Roosevelt, Augusta did some 
painting for that sportsman’s best friend, Roger D. Williams, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, who was commissioned Major General in 
World War I. She used to run an advertisement in the Sports- 


Painting by Augusta C. Metcalf 
“HQUINE MADONNA” 


Gypsy and her colt. This strain of horses 
has been in the Metcalf family for fifty years. 


Metcalf 
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Painting by (MERE C. 
“THE WASHITA” 


This is one of Augusta Metcalf’s noted paintings of the 
Washita River. This is a scene of some of her beautiful horses 


on her ranch. 
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man’s Review, just a bit of a picture of a bucking horse with, 
aed paint everything but portraits.’’ General Williams noticed it 
and published quite an item in another issue of the Review: 


“T noticed you are carrying an ad of Augusta ©. Metcalf of Durham, 
Oklahoma, allow me to say to your readers if they contemplate having any 
drawing, etching or painting of animals, they will make no mistake in giving 
the commission to her. She has done some excellent work for both Gol. 
Theodore Roosevelt (Teddy) and me and am sure she has few superiors 
as an animal painter, especially horses and dogs.” 


More recently she painted a portrait of General Douglas 
McArthur on a china plate, and had it fired and mailed it to him. 
In return he sent her a large photo of himself, personally auto- 
graphed. 


Her paintings won two first’s in the first Oklahoma State Fair. 
She won the first prizes in the State Fairs of October 9, 1909 and 
in September 27, 1910. At the Amarillo Tri-State Fair her paintings 
were first, in 1948, 1951 and 1952. Other state fairs in which she 
took first place with her paintings are Abilene, Texas, 1928, 
Hemphill County, Canadian, 1921, and others. A small box is 
filled with ribbons of her many exhibits. 


In The Daily Oklahoman, Sunday Magazine section, she was 
onee featured in an article by Roy Stewart, who dubbed her the 
“‘Sage Brush Artist,’’ a fine and very suitable title. 


She reached international fame when Life magazine featured 
her in pictures and story by Joe Schershel and Roy Stewart, in the 
July 17, issue, 1950. She has had many ‘‘one man shows,’’ and 
has the honor of being featured in one of the Oklahoma Art Center 
shows, directed by Nan Sheets. This wonderful, resourceful woman, 
Augusta Metealf, is one of Oklahoma’s outstanding artists, and 


pioneers. 


It is difficult to end the story of Augusta Metealf, for the lady 
is very much alive. She is still making history of art in Oklahoma 
close to nature on her ranch in Roger Mills County. Her own words 
as she has penned them to the writer are a fitting close to the 
story of this pioneer: 


“We continued to live in the house Pa and Ma hand-built on the hill 
until 1940. Then Howard with other help built a house of concrete blocks 
in which we now live. Howard enlisted in the Armed Forces in 1942 and was 
in the South Pacific for almost three years. He married in 1945, on his 
return from the Air Force, and here we all are, the three of us, Howard, 


Helen and Gustie. 


“We have a lovely pet deer, Dainty Daisy, and several horses. We have 
always protected game but for many years the deer and the turkeys were 
gone. Thanks to many good neighbors and the Oklahoma Game and Fish 
Commission, they are coming back, not plentiful, but it is thrilling to see 
them again. The quail enjoy the corn-chops put out for Dainty Daisy in 
her park, a real bushy place where she has plenty of protection. We keep 
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water out in the summer for all the birds that wish to come. The quail 
come within thirty feet of the house for a drink. 


“Well, you wonder why I don’t say more about painting, there were 
many chores to do, and I used to daub a little now and then in among a lot 
of other work. I like to paint things that were of the long ago. I can 
see them as they were away back in “No Man’s Land”—longhorns, mustangs, 
and brones. 


“Yes, I like rodeos! And really think it’s a ruination of cowboys to 
see the contraption of a metal chute and cradle, move a lever and turn 
the cow-brute on his side for branding! TOO MODERN. 


“Why folks you know how much better your coffee was, cooked on a 
camp fire, and sour dough biscuits cooked in a dutch oven! 


“However now-a-days I don’t have much to do but think and paint 
pictures; and if I live twenty-five or thirty more years, I might get all of 
the pictures painted that I’ve been thinking of. 


“Oh no, I don’t stay put in the house. I’m just as ready as ever to 
investigate, who’s shooting and where is he at? Get on Mollie or Sweetie 
and find out. 


“Well, so long, it’s been so good to know you. Be sure and come by and 
spend the day. 


“Your neighbor, 


“Augusta I. Corson Metcalf” 
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GUTHRIE, FROM PUBLIC LAND TO PRIVATE PROPERTY 
By Dr. B. B. Chapman 


Guthrie was the pivotal point in the opening of Oklahoma district 
to settlement in the Run of April 22, 1889. A railroad and land office 
were there before the opening, and there was a strong prospect of a 
capital city growing up. ‘Townsite trustees entered 1280 acres at 
Guthrie, or more land than they entered at Oklahoma City and King- 
fisher combined. This is a case study of Guthrie, intended to show 
at close perspective the competition among settlers that existed to 
some extent on several townsites between Stillwater and Norman. 


According to Inspectors Cornelius MacBride and John Alfred 
Pickler, two carloads of people arrived at Guthrie on Sunday even- 
ing, April 21, 1889. The Kansas City Daily Journal on April 24 said 
of Guthrie: ‘‘If ever the government opened the way to trouble and 
difficulties, this has been the time. No town was ever built under 
greater difficulties nor so quickly, nor has ever been so many dis- 
appointed men in so short a time. The anticipated bloodshed over 
quarter sections will not be recorded, as the farmers seem disposed 
to peaceably adjust all difficulties, and when they find one quarter 
occupied move on until they find others.”’ 


The following excerpt is from this newspaper in the Kansas 
Historical Society: 


Here in Guthrie all is confusion, and the feeling that an imposition 
has been practiced grows stronger and stronger, and the bitterness is now 
intense, as the full import of the action of the government officials becomes 
better understood. Public meetings are being constantly held by states and 
unitedly, at all of which the question is raised how to best overcome the 
present situation. 


The unauthorized and unwarranted settlement of the best portion of 
this town by government officials and others has complicated the situa- 
tion, although no feasible plan has yet been proposed by which they can 
be ousted from their possessions. As stated yesterday, the choice portions 
of this town were staked out Sunday night, and by 10 o’clock Monday 
they were taken possession of. 


Among those who took part in these unlawful proceedings were United 
States Marshals [W. C.] Jones and [Thomas B.] Needles, with at least 
fifty deputies each; United States Attorney Waldron; United States Com- 
missioner Galloway; Register Dillon [John J. Dille] of the land office; 
Judge Guthrie of Topeka, district judge; Hiram Dillon, master of chancery 
in the Topeka district, for the Kansas City Times; the Commercial bank 
officers from Newton, and others as prominent, all of whom had clerks for 
this occasion only. This is what causes the dissatisfaction that now exists. 
As the Journal representative saw the unlawful squatting done, there is no 
hearsay about it.1 


1 See also New York Herald, April 24, 1889; “Is [Marshal] Needles in Trouble?” 
Chicago Tribune, April 26, 1889. See Appendix for itemization of the quarter- 
section tracts in the Guthrie vicinity, with plat of Guthrie. 
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AFFIDAVIT. 


(Date)... Cpr. ede, LYS 


of inh bm We. lore.., applying 


to enter (or file for) a homestead, do solemnly swear that I did not enter upon and occupy 


ie Wart oo Cee. 


any portion of the lands described and declared open to entry in the President's procla- 


mation dated March 23, 1839, prior to 12 o’clock, noon, of April 22, 1889. 


DIEPPE, Grete Hoge Or Een a 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2 PrdaAay of. rel 
f/ 


Notr.—Thia afidayit must be made before the Register or Recej/ 


authorized to administer caths and using a eaal. 


6f the proper district land offi 


L b—10 m 


Nearly a thousand of the choicest lots were thus ‘‘gobbled up.’’ 


A study of homestead contests on the Guthrie townsite shows 
the clash of legal views that pertained to lands opened in 1889. 
Mark 8. Cohn of Fort Smith, Arkansas, was a naturalized citizen 
and a personal friend of Cassius McDonald [‘‘Cash’’] Barnes, re- 
ceiver of moneys for the Guthrie land office. Cohn was forty years 
old. At noon on April 22 he made the first homestead entry in the 
land office, selecting for himself the northwest quarter of section 
eight at Guthrie.2 As agent he filed a soldiers declaratory statement 
for Perry Twichel for the southeast quarter of section five; and for 
deputy marshals James H. Huckleberry and Benton Turner he filed 
similar statements for the west half of section nine. The first tract 
book used in the land office is in the National Archives. Concerning 
Cohn and section eight is this notation: ‘‘W? T. S. [west half of 
section, townsite] application, April 22 d ’89 at 12 noon.’” 


* The Bureau of Land Management (modern name for the General Land Office) 
has 72 volumes of Oklahoma Tract Books. They have been microfilmed in 24 rolls. 
3 Okla, Tract Books, vol. 29, p. 39. This set of books has not been kept up-to- 
date like the set in the Bureau of Land Management. Cohn’s homestead papers are 
in NA, GLO, Guthrie, canceled homestead applications, no. 1. For a survey ac- 
count of the land opening, see Thoburn and Wright, Oklahoma, A History of the 


State and Its People, vol. 2, pp. 543-551; see also S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., 
v (2682), no. 33. 
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PAYNE CASE 


Ransom Payne was a deputy marshal, duly appointed in 1888. 
In pursuance to orders of his superior officer he went, after March 
23, 1889, to the locality of Guthrie for the purpose of preserving 
public order. He was there at noon on April 22, in discharge of his 
official duties. Immediately after twelve o’clock on that day he en- 
tered upon and claimed the northwest quarter of section nine as a 
homestead. At once he commenced to dig a well. The next day he 
made homestead entry for the land. On the margin of the receiver’s 
receipt is a notation that the entry was taken subject to the soldiers 
declaratory statement made by Huckleberry. Payne claimed the land 
by right of prior settlement. It bordered the 320 acre-townsite: of 
Guthrie proper which had been entered at the land office by Cohn 
on April 22. The land Payne claimed was not in any manner re- 
served or withdrawn from homestead settlement when he located there. 


In the Run of April 22 Xenophon Fitzgerald left the border line 
after twelve o’clock noon, and in the opinion of Secretary John W. 
Noble he reached the northwest quarter of section nine before any of 
the townsite claimants. He made application to enter the tract as 
a homestead. On April 26 T. H. Soward, mayor of East Guthrie, 
et al., made application to enter the west half of the section as a town- 
site, and on May 9 they instituted proceedings against Payne and 
Fitzgerald. The Guthrie land office decided the case in favor of the 
townsite claimants.* 


Fitzgerald reached Guthrie about 55 minutes after 12 o’clock. He came {first 
to the SW% of section nine which was being staked by Veeder B. Paine and Arthur 
Hill. They directed him to the NW which he staked. Fitzgerald and his com- 
nanion, J. D. Harlis, “rode over the land to see if anyone else was claiming it and 
found no one there.” Stone gave credence to this account. Crowds came upon the 
ract soon after the trains arrived in Guthrie. For Stone’s views, see his letter to 
‘egister and receiver of Guthrie land office, Jan. 13, 1891, NA, GLO, Townsites, 
rol. 5, pp. 35-76 b. 


William M. Stone, Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in a decision of January 13, 1891, awarded the land to Fitz- 
verald. In summarizing his position he said: 


There is no dispute as to Fitzgerald having made his selection and 
jriven his stake sometime in advance of any of the townsite claimants 
who reached the land. He is, therefore, prior to them in point of time 
and occupancy. His absence for a few minutes therefrom was compelled 
by hunger. He went to the nearest point where a lunch could be pro- 
sured, and when he returned he found townsite adventurers on his home 
stead] staking off lots, and otherwise acting in disregard of his previously 
acquired rights. The stake driven by him with his name and statement 
yf his claim was in a conspicuous place. They could easily have observed 
t, and there is no evidence that they did not. Immediately upon his return 


4In the case of Frank M. Gault at Oklahoma City, John I. Dille, register of 
he land office, and Barnes said the fact that he “settled near a proposed townsite 
annot be accepted as evidence of bad faith”; L. B, Hill, History of the State of 
Jilahoma, vol. 1, p. 266; Fuller v. Gault et al., 21 L. D. 176 (1895). 
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he rode around among them notifying them of his claim. They disregarded 
his warning and persisted in driving their stakes and asserting their claims. 
Under the circumstances I am unable to perceive how a settler could have 
been more prompt and active in asserting his rights. He did all it was 
possible for him to do under the circumstances. His perfect good faith 
has been abundantly emphasized by his subsequent acts. If what Fitz- 
gerald did on that, and subsequent days does not make him a bona fide 
and legal homesteader then I think it was almost impossible for anyone 
going into that territory under the President’s proclamation, to have be- 
come so. If this man did not then and there acquire a valid homestead 
right, then I undertake to say that a large number of men who legally 
entered the territory for that purpose on that day, utterly failed to ac- 
complish what they attempted, and are today occupying homestead claims 
illegally. If this be so and if such is to be the rulings of this office, then 
the law of Congress and the President’s proclamation are but a delusion 
and a snare. 


Fitzgerald was unmarried, and for twelve years prior to April 
22, 1889, he had herded stock in Oklahoma district and vicinity. Prior 
to the land opening he had not selected a tract in Oklahoma district 
as a homestead. He had not been at Guthrie since July, 1888. 


Stone’s views about homesteads on the border of townsites were 
further elucidated on May 19, 1891, in a case concerning a tract at 
El Reno.’ He said: 


It is a well known fact that in our wonderfully progressive western and 
southwestern country, with the rapidly advancing railway lines, a tract 
of land upon which a filing was made for agricultural purposes but yester- 
day, may, within a brief period by reason of extrinsic circumstances, 
greatly enhance the value of the land, without reflecting upon the good 
faith of the entryman. It may often transpire that these circumstances, 
wholly independent of any acts of the entryman himself, indicate a particular 
tract as the proper point for the location of a townsite in order to sub- 
serve the general convenience of the neighborhood. This changed con- 
dition of things may be, and frequently is, emphasized by the location of a 
railroad at the point mentioned. It does not necessarily militate against his 
good faith in making his original entry. It is simply his good fortune. 
It is but history repeating itself in a new country like our own. The 
necessity for permitting settlement for the purposes of trade and business 
is often immediate and imperative. And we know that in such a case, 
“necessity knows no law,” and men intrude upon a settler’s claim in num- 
bers entirely too strong for his successful resistance. 


John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, gave an opinion in 
the Guthrie Townsite Case on June 22.6 He agreed that Huckle- 


berry was disqualified for the reason that Cohn, his agent, was a 
sooner. Noble said of Payne: 


To hold that deputy marshals, trainmen, and others who happened to 
be within the limits of the Territory in the discharge of their duties, and 
in the receipt of the salary and emoluments of their position at the 


__,.>Stone to register and receiver, Oklahoma City land office, May 19, 1891, 
ibid., pp. 392-405. Stone saw no reason why the homesteader, John A. Foreman, 
could not secure title to land as a townsite by paying $10.00 per acre. Lot owners 
requested it and opposition was from persons who owned no property there. See 
also John Alley, City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory, pp. 59-72. 

6 Guthrie Townsite v. Paine et al., 12 L. D. 563 (1891). 
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moment the lands were open to settlement, could take advantage of that 
fact, and in advance of others, immediately enter upon desirable tracts to 
the exclusion of those who had in obedience to law remained outside of the 
Territory, would be a violation of the clearly expressed intention and spirit 
of the act. In my opinion such an interpretation is too unjust to be enter- 
tained. The facts in relation to the opening of this country were known 
to all. Parties who occupied positions similar to that occupied by Payne 
had abundant opportunity to qualify themselves as claimants by with- 
drawing from the territory and placing themselves on a par with others, 
had they so desired. This Payne declined to do, but sought to take 
advantage of his position to anticipate the arrival of any other claimants 
from the point they had occupied in obedience to law. This he cannot 
be permitted to do under the law. Had Payne declined to make any act 
of settlement until after sufficient time had elapsed for those waiting on 
the border to reach the point in controversy, and thus placed himself on 
a par with other claimants, a far different state of facts would have 
existed, and a different rule might have been applied in the consideration 
of his claim, but under the present state of facts, there is neither equity 
nor law on his side. 


Noble did not think that Fitzgerald made the alleged homestead 
settlement in good faith for the purposes contemplated in the home- 
stead law. He observed that for a half century the establishment 
of a government land office was equivalent to the foundation of a 
town or city. In his mind it would have been a very harsh, unjust and 
inequitable ruling to hold that because Fitzgerald reached the town- 
site first, if he did, that he owned a quarter section of it. Noble also 
rejected the townsite application of East Guthrie because it was 
made in the interests of men, many of whom were sooners. He added 
that the tract might be entered by the proper townsite authorities. 


The General Land Office canceled Payne’s homestead entry on 
July 24, 1891. On December 14 Payne submitted to the Guthrie land 
office his papers of homestead proof and final affidavit.7 He said 
he had ‘‘staid continuously on the land’’ since April 22, 1889, had 
promptly erected a house valued at $75, fenced ten acres at a cost of 
$100, and dug a well. His wife and little daughter had not resided 
on the land for the reason that his wife was a ‘‘confirmed invalid.’’ 
For three seasons he had grown crops on ten acres, the portion not 
occupied by ‘‘trespassers.’? He made application to commute his 
entry to cash on the payment of $1.25 an acre. On the same day that 
Payne submitted the papers of homestead proof, the townsite trustees 

acquired section nine on the payment of $800. 


Payne brought his case before Judge Edward B. Green in the 
District Court of Logan County. Green was satisfied that Payne 
was a qualified entryman. He said that in order to disqualify Payne, 
| Noble was ‘‘compelled to hold that he was not disqualified by 


7 Payne’s homestead papers are in NA, GLO, Guthrie, canceled homestead 
applications, no. 4. His homestead-proof testimony is in U. S. Supreme Court, 
Transcripts of Records, no. 15,618, pp. 17-18. ; 

8Green’s opinion is in the U. S. Supreme Court, Smith v. Townsend, File 
Copies of Briefs, vol. 16, no. 1173, pp. 38-45. See also Payne vy. Foster et al., 33 
Pac. 424 (1893); Smith v. Townsend, 148 U. S. 490 (1893). 
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reason of his being here in the discharge of his official duties up to the 
22d day of April, and that he disqualified himself by not going out 
and coming in. If he was not disqualified by being in, the act of 
Congress did not require that he should go out and come in.’’? Green 
also said: ‘‘If he is not disqualified by being in, is there any reason 
why he may not remain in until 12 o’clock? And if he remains in 
and is not disqualified until 12 o’clock, there is no act in that he can 
do after 12 o’clock that will disqualify.’’ 


The case took a definite trend on April 3, 1893, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States said of Congress in the case 
of Smith v. Townsend, which concerned Edmond: ‘‘It must be pre- 
sumed to have known the fact that on this right of way [of the 
railroad] were many persons properly and legally there; it must 
also have known that many other persons were rightfully in the 
Territory—Indian agents, deputy marshals, mail carriers, and many 
others; and if it intended that these parties, thus rightfully within 
the territory on the day named, should have special advantage in 
the entry of tracts they desired for oceupancy, it would have been 
very easy to have said so.’’? The Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Oklahoma followed the direction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and held that Payne was disqualified. Both cases rested on 
the same pivotal point. 


Payne appealed the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His attorneys claimed that the acts of March 1 and 2, 1889, 
were directed against persons who entered Oklahoma district in viola- 
tion of the law, and were not directed against agents and upholders 
of the law. They said the aim was to prohibit any unlawful ad- 
vantage; and if there were no such unlawful entrance, the law took 
no notice of any advantage otherwise obtained. It was observed that 
Payne’s advantage was not obtained by fraud, deceit, treachery, 
breach of trust or anything of the kind. 


Attorneys said that if there was an advantage in Payne’s posi- 
tion, it was not of his seeking or obtaining, but ‘‘was a mere, un- 
sought incident, a chance of fortune, due to his obedience to orders 
and his faithful discharge of duty.’’? In regard to Noble’s comment 


that Payne declined to withdraw from Oklahoma district just before 
the Run, counsel said: 


; _He was given no opportunity to go outside. He was commanded to stay 
inside. The law was not violated by his being where he was. It would 
have been violated, had he been elsewhere. The public welfare demanded 
that certain officers should be present at the local land office to preserve 
the peace. Those whose duty it was to execute the law thought so at least, 
and, acting upon their judgment, stationed Payne at Guthrie for that pur- 


9 Attorneys made the most of the letter by Com. S. M. Stockslager to Sen. 
J. J. Ingalls, April 12, 1889, Ann. Rpt., Gen. Land Office, 1889, p. 101. The letter 
was considered of great importance in court cases concerning “legal sooners.” The 
original letter is in NA, GLO, “A” Letter Book, C and D Div., vol. 23, pp. 283-284, 
Briefs in the Payne Case are in U. S. Supreme Court, Payne v. Robertson, no. 20. 
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pose. Certainly, it will not be held that a man by faithful obedience to law 
and duty forfeits any of his rights given him by law in the absence of an 
express declaration to that effect. The policy of our Government is just the 
other way. It encourages faithfulness in the discharge of public duties. 


* OK Kk Ok 


_ The advantage that Payne is supposed to have had is chiefly imaginary. 
He was far in the interior of the country it is true, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the lands there were any better than those on the border. 
As a matter of fact, the records of the official survey of the township in 
which the land here involved lies, show that the quarter claimed by Payne 
was upland. It is on quite a hill and is far from being a desirable agri- 
cultural claim, He was limited to a narrow range in making his choice, 
because his official duties kept him close to the local office. He could 
not mount his horse and ride to a choice claim in some rich river bottom. 
Those gathered on the outside were free to go to points where the water- 
courses cross the lines whence they could, at the hour of opening, step 
across the lines or ride a greater or less distance, upon a rich and fertile 
claim, well watered and timbered. Payne could not do this. The advantage 
was more apparent than real. 


Attorneys for the government said that on April 22, 1889, enough 
people were legally in Oklahoma district to take all the choice claims. 
They said Payne had used his official position to beat law-abiding 
citizens who, at the time he made settlement, were hurrying from the 
border line of Oklahoma district; and that his aim was to secure 
title to the land and sell it to occupants and others at his own price. 
Attorneys observed that if Payne had gone upon the fertile creek 
claim adjoining Guthrie on the north, the distance would have been 
no greater. They said that Payne ‘‘farms with one horse, and without 
a plow, or a hoe, or a rake, or a wagon, or a barn, or a Stable, or a 
chicken house, or a pig pen, or a fruit tree, or a garden.’’ His farm- 
ing apparatus was ‘‘simply a place to sleep and a horse to ride.’’ 


The Supreme Court of the United States in 1898 said: 


Manifestly, Congress did not intend that one authorized to enter the 
Territory in advance of the general public, solely to perform services therein 
as an employee of the Government, should be at liberty, immediately on 
the arrival of the hour for opening the Territory to settlement, to assume 
the status of a private individual and “actual settler,” and make selection 
of a homestead, thus clearly securing an advantage in selection over those 
who, obedient to the command of the President, remained without the 
boundaries until the time had arrived when they might lawfully enter. 


Payne was reluctant to relinquish his claim to the land. In 1901 
his attorneys made application to repay the homestead entry fee. On 
February 14, 1902, he made homestead entry for 154 acres near 
Snyder in southwestern Oklahoma. He received a final certificate on 
September 28, 1908, and a patent was issued to him in 1909. In the 
meantime this notation was made on his homestead papers for the 
tract at Guthrie: ‘‘Jan. 14, 1909—ease closed.’’ 


10 Payne v. Robertson, 169 U. S. 323. 
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PAINE CASE 


For a study in human endeavor and of well-laid plans that went 
awry, we turn to the case of Veeder Bertrand Paine who tried to 
secure as a homestead the tract on which southeast Guthrie is located. 
Tle was reared in the Saginaw valley of Michigan, and became pro- 
ficient as an inspector of timber and logs. He was a member of the 
firm of Catlin and Paine which handled more lumber “‘under inspec- 
tion and commission’’ than any other firm in Saginaw valley. 


In 1884 Paine applied to the Interior Department for the position 
of timber agent in Washington Territory, but without success. The 
next year he was at the Sac and Fox agency in the Indian Territory 
where he engaged in cattle raising. He wrote to Secretary L. Q. C. 
Lamar: ‘‘If you want the Oklahoma country prospected for tres- 
passers and general information connected therewith as to its fitness 
for agriculture, ete., can collect the matter and make report.’’!4 He 
added that his object would be to ‘‘earn my salary and make myself 
useful to the Department in any way possible.’’ 


In October, 1885, there appeared in Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine an article on ‘‘Our Public Land Policy’’ by Paine. His 
age was 43. This scholarly article tells how syndicates and other 
interests by shrewd manipulation had exploited or acquired ex- 
tensive areas of the public domain. The opening sentences of the 
article are: ‘‘There is no branch of our political economy more worthy 
of careful study, of more immediate and vital importance to the 
people, about which they know so little, and to which they show so 
much indifference, as that of the management of our public lands. 
Dignified dissertations, dry as dust, treating of the public domain 
are hurriedly glanced over by the reading public, and laid aside with 
a vague feeling of helplessness, and a groundless hope that some one 
will rise up and set the matter right.’’ Paine explained how rail- 
roads profited from the public lands, and how special interests 
turned public auction sales to their own advantage. Especially in 
the matter of timber lands the author possessed familiarity with 
his subject. 


Of the Oklahoma lands Paine said: ‘‘By some arrangement 
known only to the high contracting parties several cattle companies 
were permitted to go in and possess the land, pasturing thereon their 
immense flocks and herds without molestation by the government, 
while the hardy settler, bent on securing a home for his family, was 
held back at the point of the bayonet.’’ Paine urged that a vigorous 
policy be adopted to protect and conserve government lands. He 
noted that the frontier had virtually passed, and advocated the 
abolition of free homesteads. He wrote: ‘‘Any man who, after having 
use of 160 acres of such land for, say, five years, free of rent, taxes, or 
interest, is unwilling to pay the government the small sum of one 


11 Paine to Lamar, June 16, 1885, NA, Int. Dept., Appt. Div., File no. 2084-1885. 
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dollar per acre for a title in fee-simple, does not merit a home, and if 
unable, unless by reason of misfortune, has certainly mistaken his 
ealling.’’ 


Paine produced satisfactory evidence that he was the first 
prospective settler to leave the border of Oklahoma district in the 
race of April 22, 1889, and to establish settlement on the southwest 
quarter of section nine at Guthrie. He claimed the land as a home- 
stead, although he knew that it would become part of the townsite of 
Guthrie. At a hearing which began at the Guthrie land office 
November 26, over 800 pages of testimony were taken.!2 The register 
and receiver gave a decision awarding the west half of section nine 
to the townsite claimants. 


In 1891 the case came before Assistant Commissioner W. M. 
Stone who gave credence to this story.’ Early in April, 1889, a 
number of men at Winfield, Kansas, associated themselves together 
as a town company, and employed N. A. Haight to survey and plat 
the west half of section nine as a townsite. Haight went to Guthrie 
about April 10 or 12 but the military did not permit him to go upon 
the tract, although he viewed it from the railroad train and by thus 
refreshing his memory thereof, gained some years before by being 
employed to assist in making the government survey of the country 
thereabout, he returned to Winfield, made a plat of said tract and 
delivered it to the company. Each member of the company paid ten 
dollars into a common fund to defray incidental expenses, and each 
selected and designated upon said plat his choice of lots, in the order 
in which his signature appeared in the agreement signed by all the 
members. At noon on April 22 about 200 members of the company 
were ‘‘about a mile east of the west half of section nine,’’ and soon 
thereafter occupied it as a townsite. Some prospective settlers were 
already on the land when the company arrived and about 1,000 or 
2,000 more located upon each subdivision of the half section after 
2 p. m. on that day. The townsite settlers on April 23 held a public 
meeting and organized a city government. The next day T. H. 
Soward, a member of the Winfield company, was elected mayor and 
on April 26 he presented the first application to enter the west half 
of section nine as a townsite. 


Stone found the facts in the Paine Case as here outlined. 
Paine had been in the employ of Arthur Hill, James Jerome, and 
Leslie Combs, owners of the Turkey Track Ranch in the Sac and Fox 
Reservation east of Oklahoma district. On April 20 Paine and the 


12 Testimony in the case of Townsite Settlers of East Guthrie v. Veeder B. 
Paine et al. is in NA, GLO, Townsites, box 136. It has an index. Testimony given 
and signed by Paine extends from pp. 695-733; p. 812. With the testimony are a 
half dozen photographs taken in November and December, 1889, showing land in 
the vicinity of his claim. 

13 Stone to register and receiver of Guthrie land office, Jan. 13, 1891, NA, 
GLO, Townsites, vol. 5, pp. 35-76 b. 
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three men left the ranch intending to enter the district at the time 
preseribed by the President’s proclamation. Stone said : 


Combs and Hill traveled on a buckboard drawn by two horses from 
the ranch, and Paine and Jerome or horseback. Paine was mounted 
upon a favorite saddle horse, of unusual speed and endurance, and in 
good condition, and Jerome upon a well gaited animal but it had been 
running at large, was poor and out of condition. Jerome and Combs en- 
tered the territory and proceeded towards Guthrie for the purpose ot 
taking the first train going to Fort Worth, Texas, which they did the 
evening of the twenty-second. Arthur Hill lives in Michigan and went to 
Guthrie intending to take the earliest train going north from that point, 
but becoming attracted by the excitement prevailing in that locality, he 
remained over there for several days before starting for his home. None 
of these gentlemen, except Paine, became in any manner interested in 
townsite or homestead locations. 


On the buckboard, occupied by Hill and Combs, there seems to have 
been some cooking utensils, a wagon cover, and an ax; usually carried 
thereon and used for camping purposes. It may be said that ranchmen 
as a general custom, are so equipped when starting on any trip distant from 
their ranch. They go prepared for camping and cooking wherever night, 
or mealtime may overtake them. A part of such outfit would usually 
and very naturally include ax, wagon cover, and some wares for pre- 
paring their meals. This buckboard and its contents, so far as the evi- 
dence shows, belonged to the aforesaid owners of the ranch, and not to 
Paine himself, 


As to the time and place of starting, the buckboard and its occupants, 

started from the west line of the Iowa Reservation between eight and 
nine o’clock. But inasmuch as their starting and arrival at Guthrie, had 
nothing whatever to do with Paine’s location of his homestead claim, this 
matter need be no further noticed. It is true, that the buckboard was left 
near by his claim, that he took the wagon cover therefrom and slept under 
it on the evening of the twenty-second. It is further probably true though 
not certain, that the ax was taken from the buckboard and used in cutting 
the stakes employed in marking his claim. This could have been done 
without said ax and it may not have been essential to the assertion of his 
homestead right that any stakes should have been placed upon it. I do 
not therefore, regard this buckboard matter as entitled to any serious place 
in this discussion. 
It should also be mentioned that Mr. Paine says that before starting, 
the weather being warm, he pulled off his coat and may have laid it in the 
buckboard, at least he says it would have been a natural thing for him 
to do. But I am unable to perceive how, or in what manner any, or 
all of these things could, to any appreciable extent, have affected the 
selection or location of his homestead claim. They are minor acts, have 
no apparent connection with his acts of location and settlement and he 
might and could, have performed all the acts he did, had the buckboard 
been left behind. 


It is these things only, which were done out of time, or material acts 
done illegally which we are required to consider. 


There is no question raised as to the time when Paine entered Okla- 
homa on the twenty-second, or the place from which he started. These two 
points are in his favor. He was also a qualified entryman. Great stress, 
however, is laid upon the fact that when, within about two miles of Guthrie, 
he overtook Jerome and exchanged horses with him. Let us inquire into 
the actual facts of this transaction. We have already seen that Paine was 
mounted upon a fleet and hardy animal, and that the one ridden by Jerome 
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was thin in flesh and not in good condition for such a trip. Jerome orig- 
inally intended to wait at the east line to witness the starting, but con- 
sidering the condition of his animal, he concluded to start in advance and 
be present at the close of the race. Paine, starting on time and from the 
outside, with a fleet horse soon outstripped the crowd, and while crossing 
over some rough stony ground, his horse stumbled and fell down, and in 
the effort of rising to his feet, burst the forward and most useful girth of 
his saddle. This is by no means an unusual occurence, as all ranchmen and 
other border men can testify. This accident as he testifies, rendered his 
position unsafe and retarded his speed. Proceeding until within about two 
miles of Guthrie, he caught up with Jerome who was standing with his 
horse by the roadside. Jerome at once noticed that Paine’s saddle girth 
was broken, and offered him his horse to finish his journey with. 


The evidence clearly shows that Jerome’s horse was much jaded and 
seemed distressed from the travel already performed. Yet on account of 
the insecurity of his saddle, Paine concluded to accept the offer, and mount- 
ing Jerome’s horse, rode forward to Guthrie. But the evidence clearly shows, 
that the borrowed horse was much slower than the one Paine had abandon- 
ed, and he believes he could have reached Guthrie earlier than he did had 
he proceeded on his own horse. This statement seems very probable when 
we consider the comparative plight of the two animals. Now while this 
exchange of horses on the way, unexplained, might serve as the basis of 
suspicion against these parties, yet, in the light of the facts, that are undis- 
puted (for Jerome fully corroborates Paine in his statement), this circum- 
stance had no perceivable influence or effect upon Paine’s movements or 
conduct. If it did not accelerate his speed, or give him some undue advan- 
tage over others in the selection and location of his claim, then it is not 
a circumstance deserving of serious weight in this investigation. I may 
extend this line of thought still further and say, that if Jerome before the 
race commenced had agreed to start out sometime before the hour of noon 
and towards the end of the route, resting his horse, and then turn him 
over somewhat refreshed to Paine in order to hasten his speed, and the 
occurrence as related had taken place in pursuance of such previous under- 
standing, the transaction would have been impressed with a different char- 
acter, and cut a more important figure in the case. And whatever presump- 
tion we might feel disposed to indulge in adverse to claimant from this 
exchange of horses, is effectually rebutted by the positive testimony of 
Jerome and Paine, both of them swearing that no arrangement prior to 
their starting from the line, existed between them, either directly or in- 
directly, and that their said meeting on the way was purely accidental as 
to this exchange of horses on the route. It must be conceded that these 
gentlemen are in position to know what they are swearing to, and as there 
is not a word of evidence in the case to contradict or impeach them, I can 
discover no reason why their version of the matter should not be accepted 
as true. Jerome is a disinterested witness in the case. There being no prior 
agreement shown between them, and as Paine did not increase his speed by 
the exchange of horses, or gain any advantage thereby, it may be regarded 
as a mere incident of the trip having no connection whatever with the real 
merits, or material facts of the case. 


The facts connected with his location and settlement are substantially 
as follows: 


Paine arrived on the southwest quarter of section nine at twelve 
o’clock and forty minutes, P. M. At that time there was no one on the 
land, nor was there anything to indicate its prior selection by any other 
person. He immediately proceeded to drive some stakes into the ground 
with a written statement thereon, that he claimed the land as his home- 
stead, giving the number with his name signed to it. He then went to a 
tree standing conspicuously on another part of the land, blazed it on four 
sides and wrote the same notice upon them; he remained there in the un- 
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disturbed possession of his claim, for about three quarters of an hour, 
when a train from the north arrived at the depot, and a large number of 
men disembarked and hurried to the land in question and commenced stak- 
ing off lots, whereupon Paine went among them giving notice as far as 
he could, that he had selected and claimed that quarter section as his 
homestead. And afterward when a committee had been appointed to watch 
over the interests of the townsite men he also notified them of his rights. 


On the twenty-fifth day of the month he commenced the erection of a 
house, and completed the same at the earliest day he could procure the 
material therefor. He slept upon his claim continuously until his home was 
finished, and then moved into it with his family and has resided thére down 
to the present time. He also offered to the Register and Receiver the proper 
papers for filing on his homestead as soon as his number was reached, and 
at the earliest time he could. He also fenced in and sowed to grass some 
eleven acres, but his fences were torn down and his grass destroyed by 
stock, 


In short I find from the evidence that he acted promptly, aggressively 
and continuously, in all his efforts to maintain his homestead rights. It 
is difficult to imagine what more it was possible for any man to have 
done under the environments which confronted him, than was done by Mr. 
Paine. At every step he was antagonized by these townsite men who 
undertook by mere force of numbers to over-ride and drive him from his 
claim. He was constantly harrassed by their forcible acts of aggression 
upon his claim, in tearing down his fences and destroying his crops. 
They annoyed him in various ways, and by every expedient they could 
devise, they persistently endeavored to thwart him in his efforts to main- 
tain his claim, and in passing upon the case before me, I am asked to 
hold that the acts of these townsite adventurers, all performed after Paine 
had made his selection, shall be held paramount to the rights acquired by 
the homestead claimant. I decline to so hold. 


Veeder B. Paine was a qualified entryman, and entered Oklahoma in 
a legal and proper manner; made his selection in advance of the townsite 
claimants, performed all the acts of settlement possible under the circum- 
stances; erected the house as soon as he could; improved and cultivated 
his land as far as practicable in the face of the antagonisms that surrounded 
him; offered his filing at the local land office within the prescribed time, 
and has continued to reside on his claim. His good faith is placed beyond 
controversy. 


Yet, under these circumstances, I am asked to decide that the claims 
of the townsite men are paramount and superior to that of the homesteader. 
My convictions derived from the facts of the case, will not permit me to 
so decide. 


This case is in keeping with the general history of our public domain, 
differing from other cases only in its minor details. The records of the 
General Land Office abundantly show that in the opening of every terri- 
tory or reservation to settlement, there has been an unseemly rush for 
townsite locations. And while it is for the obvious convenience of the 
people, and conducive to the general good to encourage the building up of 
towns, at proper places and suitable distances, yet this insatiate thirst for 
townsite speculations, which seems to be a characteristic of our advancing 
civilization, and the settling up of our public domain, should not be 
indulged to the extent of over-riding and trampling down the substantial 
rights acquired by the individual settler. Nor can this office in its endeavor 


to execute the laws of Congress, make any ruling or adopt any policy, that 
will result in such injustice. 


I deem it unnecessary to farther review the acts performed by the 
townsite claimants, as I find that Paine’s homestead is prior to theirs. 
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The conclusion therefore, is that their application for this quarter section 
must be rejected and the Register and Receiver directed to accept and file 
the application of Paine for the land in dispute, and return their pro- 
ceedings to this office without delay, should no appeal be taken from this 
portion of this decision. 


Secretary Noble thought that Paine connived with persons who, 
on certain pretenses, entered Oklahoma district before the hour of 
the opening and that he established priority of settlement by aid of 
their assistance.4 In holding that Paine did not make a settlement 
in good faith under the homestead law, Noble used language that 
merits quotation : 


Two of his friends left during the morning for Guthrie, for the purpose 
of taking the train. The vehicle which carried them to this point also 
transported the camping outfit, provisions, an ax, and the coat of Paine. 
Another friend who desired to go to Guthrie to take the train started a 
little later on horseback over the road which would be traveled by Paine. 
It may be true that the departure of these men at this time was merely 
incidental—an accident of their ordinary business life, but, however, this 
may be, their acts of kindness rendered assistance to their friend Paine. 


In the meantime, Paine was on the border of the Territory waiting for 
the moment to start; he was mounted on a fleet horse, possessed of great 
powers of endurance. When the signal was given the waiting crowd, 
consisting of hundreds of people, started, and Paine, thus unincumbered, 
by his camping outfit, provisions, coat, etc., so necessary to a person 
who was to make a settlement on the uninhabited plains, found that the 
confidence reposed in his horse had not been misplaced, for from the very 
start he took the lead and soon was out of sight of all the others. Soon 
after leaving the border one of the saddle girths was broken, but the 


14 Guthrie Townsite v. Paine et al., 12 L. D. 653 (1891); on review, 13 L. D. 
562 (1891). 

On May 8, 1894, William S. Robertson was indicted in the District Court of 
Logan County, charged with having embezzled $5,000 received by him as disbursing 
agent of Townsite Board No. 6 assigned to East Guthrie. On March 1, 1894, suit 
was brought upon the bond of Robertson, and judgment taken in the District Court 
of Logan County, and the case was appealed to the Supreme Court where, on ac- 
count of a defect in the taking, the appeal was dismissed. This judgment was after- 
ward compromised with the bondsmen, they paying about $3,200 in full settlement 
of the judgment. 

John W. Scothorn, Assistant United States Attorney to Attorney General John 
W. Griggs, made an investigation of the facts. He found that a part of this money 
was collected from the town lot claimants under a rule prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior requiring each contestant each day during the trial of his contest 
to deposit a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of the board for one day, the 
money deposited by the successful contestant to be returned to him, Scothorn also 
found that Robertson collected part of the money without any authority of law 
but colore officii. 

A mass meeting of the townsite claimants was held, and a resolution adopted 
requesting the townsite board to make an assessment on all the lots to pay the 
fees of attorneys for the townsite, the same being contested by Paine and Fitz- 
gerald. This money was retained by Robertson and paid out by him. The District 
Court held that since Robertson had no authority to hire or pay attorneys for the 
townsite, he could not have credit for the amount paid to them. The indictment of 
Robertson for embezzlement was dismissed August 1, 1898; Scothorn to Griggs, 
July 22, 1898, NA, Justice Dept., no. 12248-1898. This letter and other papers are 


filed with no. 11713-1890. 
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rider continued his rapid journey. He took no note of the many un- 
appropriated tracts of agricultural lands over which he passed, tracts 
whereon he could have established a home as contemplated by the home- 
stead law, he was only eager to reach the land in dispute. 


After riding about eight miles he overtook the friend who had pre- 
ceded him on horseback, he had dismounted, and his horse was standing 
by the roadside eating grass. The friend saw the broken saddle girth and 
suggested an exchange of horses, which suggestion was instantly accepted 
and Paine pursued his journey to the desired tract, where one of his 
friends who had preceded him on the wagon, containing his effects, the 
ax, etc., was found, also a piece of board from which he made stakes with 
the ax and drove them into the ground, marking thereon his name and the 
fact that he claimed the same as his homestead; he blazed a tree situated 
on the land, and made a similar notation, and thus he made settlement on 
what he alleges was a tract he intended for his homestead under the pro- 
visions of the homestead law. 


It cannot be denied that the friends who entered the Territory prior to 
the hour fixed in the proclamation of the President, rendered Paine valuable 
and material assistance. It is denied by both Paine and his friend that 
the exchange of horses was made in pursuance of any prior arrangement, 
but that it was only incidental, resulting from the breaking of the saddle 
girth, but no explanation is given why the friend was waiting by the 
roadside with a horse that had become at least partially rested, nor, if 
Paine’s horse was still fresh, why horses were exchanged instead of saddles; 
whether previously intended or not there was in effect a relay of horses, 
and this relay was made possible by entering the territory prior to the 
hour fixed by the proclamation. 


The assistance rendered by friends gave Paine an advantage over others, 
and this advantage was gained by unlawful means inasmuch as the aid 
was rendered by parties who entered the territory prior to twelve o’clock 
noon. Taking the whole history of this case into consideration, I am unable 
to arrive at the conclusion that Paine, either in the conception or execution 
of his settlement on this land, acted in good faith, as a bona fide claimant 
under the homestead law, and in the absence of good faith, no claim can 
be recognized. Ail the facts indicate that the claim was taken for speculative 
purposes only, to enable him to dispose of this land for townsite purposes, 
and that it was not taken for agricultural purposes, and for the purpose 
of a home, or at least for a home as contemplated by the homestead law..... 
I can not assent to the doctrine that one who, in the manner here 
indicated, reached this tract a few minutés in advance of his fellows, shall 
be permitted to hold the advantage he has thus gained and speculate off, 
and enrich himself from, their misfortune, in being less fleet than he, and 
especially so, when I am firmly convinced that he had been planning and 
arranging, for days, how he might reach this townsite in advance of the 
people contemplating locating thereon, and enter it as a homestead and then 
sell it to them at his own price. 


Secretary Noble held that a townsite entry could not be allowed 
where it was apparent that the application was in the interest of a 
fraudulent speculation. 


When Noble decided the case, June 22, 1891, Paine was a member 
of a commission making allotments on the Sac and Fox Reservation. 
On July 11, three days before the allotment was completed, Paine 
asked Noble for work as an allotting agent in the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe country. For six years Paine had been manager of the 
Saginaw Cattle Company on the Sac and Fox Reservation, and had 
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‘close business relations with the western Tribes.’’ He wrote to 
Noble: ‘‘In view of your late decision in the Guthrie aa case, which 
leaves me financially embarrassed and without a home for my family, 
I feel warranted in asking for continued labor in this service.’’!® 
The three members of the Cher okee Commission had stated that Paine 
was an ‘‘efficient and excellent allotting agent,’’ and asked that 
work be assigned to him. Similar statements came from Samuel L. 


15 Paine to Noble, July 11, 1891, NA, Appt. Div., papers of V. B. Paine, box 
434, 
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Patrick of the Sac and Fox agency and Congressman Aaron T. 
Bliss of Michigan. 


On September 30 John T. Hill, ‘‘friend’’ of the Kickapoo tribe, 
sent Noble a letter requesting that Paine be appointed as ‘‘the sole 
allotting agent’’ for the lands of the Kickapoo Reservation. Names 
written at the bottom of the letter included Wa-be-ma-sha, principal 
chief; Oc-a-noc-a-se, Ke-so-ko-me, and Joe Whipple, interpreter of 
the tribe. David H. Jerome, Chairman of the Cherokee Commission, 
wrote to Noble on February 1, 1892, in Paine’s behalf. On April 9 
Paine sent Noble similar letters by Governor A. J. Seay, Chief Justice 
E. B. Brown, and Samuel L. Overstreet and C. M. Barnes of the 
Guthrie land office. However, Paine’s work as an allotting agent 
had ended on the Sae and Fox Reservation. On December 20, 1901, 
Horace Speed reported that Paine had ‘‘conveyed away his right, 
title or interest’’ to land he claimed in East Guthrie and would be 
unable to prove up on the land as a homestead.1® 


F'EBAGINS-BOCKFINGER CASE 


From January, 1889, to July, 1890, James W. Feagins was a 
section foreman for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company and was stationed at Guthrie. On April 22, 1889, during 
the first half hour of the afternoon, he made settlement on the south- 
west quarter of section eight, and he was the first settler on the land. 
The next day he made homestead entry at the Guthrie land office. 


He fenced the tract, built a house and for more than two years re- 
sided there with his family. 


Beginning not later than April 23, 1889, some mass meetings 
were held at West Guthrie”? On April 25 the committee on survey 
reported having employed a surveyor and ‘‘assistance.’? The com- 
mittee on finance reported having secured 125 names of settlers who 
were willing to pay a dollar each for a survey and for the construction 
of a bridge across Cottonwood Creek. It was designated that the plat 
should reserve one block for school and university purposes. According 
to Milton A. Pulse, a contractor in Guthrie in April and May, 1889, 


16 Speed to William J. Hughes, NA, Dept. of Justice, no. 18797 in file no. 
11713-1890. In 1953 Fred L. Wenner told the author that he knew of Paine selling 
quitclaim deeds to lots on the tract claimed as his homestead. Some deeds made 
by Paine in May, 1900, are in office of clerk of Logan County, Quitclaim Deeds, 
vol. 8, pp. 203-205; 210; 222. 

Between 1906-1913 there appeared a 40-page illustrated booklet entitled, The 
Story of a Mahogany Tree as Told by Itself. It was edited by Paine “while living 
in the Jungles of Darkest Africa, and dedicated to C. C. Mengel and Bro. Co.” A 
copy is in the Library of Congress. 

17A copy of the minutes of the meetings for April 23-25, 1889, are in the office 


of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States, Bockfinger v. Foster, Ex- 
hibit “A”, pp. 15-20. 
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there were in the latter month about twenty-seven families in West 
Guthrie.18 


On May 8 Ezra Maples filed an affidavit of contest against 
the entry of Feagins, alleging that he was a sooner. Henry H. 
Bockfinger on May 24 filed a similar contest against the entry. It 
is difficult to determine when townsite settlers first located on the 
southwest quarter of section eight. About June 15 a military force at 
the instance of one of the homestead claimants, but which one does not 
appear, ejected settlers from the quarter section and removed their im- 
provements (if any) for the reason that the land had been taken as a 
homestead. In an affidavit Feagins said that on April 22 townsite 
settlers had occupied no part of the quarter section and that the first 
intimation or knowledge he had that they claimed it was when a town- 
site application for the west half of the section was filed in the Guthrie 
land office on June 18.19 He said that the military had removed ‘‘a 
few campers’’ who had stopped at the northeast corner of his claim 
in a bend of Cottonwood Creek. 


Bockfinger said that he made settlement on the quarter section 
on April 20, 1890, nearly a year after the opening. Within three 
years he had made valuable and lasting improvements thereon worth 
$300. On March 28, 1890, Dille and Barnes, register and receiver 
of the Guthrie land office, began hearings in the case of Bockfinger v. 
Feagins et al. and compiled an interesting volume of over a thousand 
pages.2°. They concluded that about 4 p. m. on April 22, 1889, from 
150 to 200 persons crossed Cottonwood Creek at a point on the north- 
east forty of the quarter section and staked off lots there north of the 
ereek. They said that in the evening of that day settlers held a mass 
meeting and organized a town to be known as West Guthrie, to be 
located on the west half of section eight. The settlers then and for 
two or three days thereafter believed that ‘‘all west of the creek’’ 
was in the west half of that section. Dille and Barnes found that 
by June 15, 1889, thirty or forty lots in the northeast forty of the 
Feagins claim were occupied by settlers. Thus when the military 
foree took measures to protect the interests of the homestead claimant, 
the townsite settlers had planted gardens, fenced lots, erected tents 
and a few small buildings, built foundations, and had begun the 
erection of houses. 


Dille and Barnes said that as against the townsite settlers, the 
good faith of the homestead claimants was in issue. They added: 


18 Testimony by Pulse, May 1, 1890, before the Guthrie land office, ibid., pp. 
386-388. 

19 Affidavit of Feagins, Feb. 9, 1892, U. S. Supreme Court, Bockfinger v. 
Foster, Transcript of Record, vol. 29, p. 41. See also Bockfinger v. Foster 62 Pac. 
799 (1900); 190 U. S. 116 (1903). "tise 

20 The volume is Exhibit “A”, loc. cit. It is typed but much of it is dim and 
difficult to read. The decision of Dille and Barnes is in Transcript of Record, 
loc. cit., pp. 16-22. 
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‘Tt is not probable that they really want said tract of land for a 
farm. It cannot be that they are bona fide claimants. Making their 
claims at such times and under such circumstances clearly indicate 
that they are speculators.’’ Dille and Barnes noted that on the 
northeast forty of the Feagins claim the townsite settlers had preceded 
every homestead claimant except Feagins, and hence had superior 
rights regardless of the fact that the military had removed them. 
They recommended that the homestead entry by Feagins be canceled, 
that the townsite settlers be allowed to enter the northeast forty 
acres, and that a hearing be ordered to determine the rights of the 
several homestead claimants to the residue of the southwest quarter. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office agreed to the 
hearing recommended by Dille and Barnes, but added that the 
interests of the townsite settlers should be considered as to the 
time each legal subdivision was oceupied. Secretary John W. Noble 
on December 16, 1891, said that the townsite might have the entire 
west half of section eight without the hearing.2! Noble held that 
under the act of May 14, 1890, one hundred people, or more, might 
select 320 acres for a townsite, although they might not at the date of 
the selection or of said act have used each smallest subdivision thereof 
for municipal purposes. He said that on April 22, 1889, there were 
‘‘at least one hundred people’’ who had selected townsite tracts on 
the west half of the section. He noted that about 4 p.m. on that day 
they selected the half section as the townsite of West Guthrie, and had 
maintained a continuing organization; and that taxes were collected 
from those who had located lots on the day of the opening. Noble said 
that Mark 8. Cohn, Feagins, and Thomas J. Taylor, a deputy marshal, 
were disqualified as homesteaders because of their early presence in 
Oklahoma district, and that Bockfinger had come too late to acquire 
an interest in the land. He added: ‘‘Towns are not built in a day, 
and from the very nature of things, they should not be required to 
improve each smallest legal subdivision in their selection before 
making entry, any more than a homestead claimant should be required 
to improve each forty acres making up his homestead, before making 
final entry.’’ Feagins’ homestead entry was canceled on December 30. 


All parties except Bockfinger acquiesced in Noble’s decision. 
Bockfinger’s case rested largely on affidavits made in 1892 by some 
of the most prominent men of West Guthrie.22 About May 7, 1889, 
N. G. Haight was employed by James Dooley, Mayor of West Guthrie, 
and the council thereof, to survey the northwest quarter of section 
eight as part of the townsite of West Guthrie. On August 22, 1892, 
Haight made an affidavit that he was never directed to survey the 
southwest quarter and did not survey any part of it. He said he 


21 West Guthrie Townsite v. Cohn et al., 13 L. D. 690; on review, 15 L. D. 324 
(1892). The opinion of the General Land Office is dated Aug. 4, 1891, and is in 
NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 6, pp. 411-426. 

22 The affidavits are in Transcript of Record, loc. cit., pp. 38-47. 
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was instructed to prepare blue prints of such survey with the south- 
west quarter included as it was thought they might want to include 
it in the townsite ‘‘at some future time.’’ He added that there was 
no survey of the southwest quarter ‘‘except on paper’’ and that 
it was always understood and known to be no part of the townsite 
at that time. 


An affidavit by Dooley on May 21, 1892, corroborates statements 
made by Haight. Dooley added that prior to May 7, 1889, the town- 
site settlers were upon the northeast quarter of section eight ‘‘west 
of Cottonwood river, and had not laid claim for townsite purposes 
to any land lying to the westward.’’ He said the idea of separation 
into West Guthrie was conceived with the Cottonwood as a division 
line between Guthrie proper and West Guthrie.2? He stated that on 
May 7, 1889, ‘‘a run was made from the original location of West 
Guthrie’’ over upon the northwest quarter of section eight, and that 
“at that time there was no occupation’’ of the southwest quarter of 
ae eight for townsite purposes, nor had there been any up to that 

ate. 


James Stewart, former West Guthrie councilman, said that he 
arrived at Guthrie on April 22, 1889, about 4 p.m. and went west 
of the Cottonwood where were ‘‘about twenty or thirty men as- 
sembled.’’ In an affidavit on April 12, 1892, he said that the town- 
site settlers did not take possession of the northwest quarter of section 
eight until May 7, 1889. He said there was no effort made to select, 
settle upon, or take possession of the southwest quarter ‘‘as it was 
occupied and claimed by Feagins and Maples who were homesteaders. 
And besides owing to our limited numbers we did not think we 
eould hold more than the NW14 sec. 8, there not being over 150 
people west of the Cottonwood river up to that time, and there 
being as we then found out about 90 acres of Guthrie proper west of 
the Cottonwood, we concluded that was all we could hold, and besides 
no one questioned the rights of the homesteaders on the SW14, or 
thought of taking it.’’ 


C. H. Griffith made an affidavit which included the following 
sentence: ‘‘While I was a member of the city council from April 24th 
to June 5th, 1889, no selection of the southwest quarter of section 8 

. was ever made for townsite purposes and the only talk I ever 
remember of having about the SW14 was when some of us were 
talking—egetting it for a driving park and fair grounds.’’ Similar 
affidavits were made by James D. Furber, former city clerk; and by 
Attorney Clement H. Cannon who filed the townsite application on 
June 18, 1889. 


Prior to the act of May 14, 1890, the Secretary of the Interior 
could permit the entry of townsites, provided no entry embraced 


23In present parlance “West Guthrie” has reference to the portion of the city 
west of the Cottonwood, or west of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. 
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more than one-half section of land, actually occupied by the town. 
A patent had been issued to Guthrie proper on September 1, 1890. 
Attorneys for Bockfinger claimed that it was the purpose of Congress 
to leave the remaining lands for homesteads. The act of May 14, 1890 
(passed three weeks after Bockfinger made settlement), provided 
that so much of the public lands as might be ‘‘necessary to embrace 
all the legal subdivisions covered by actual occupancy for purposes 
of trade and business,’’ not exceeding 1280 acres, might be entered 
as a townsite. It was argued that if 320 acres was not the maximum 
prior to the act of May 14, 1890, an equal number of contiguous tracts 
of 1280 acres each could be taken after the act. 


The case came before Secretary Noble for review on October 
3, 1892. He said that a settlement right could not be acquired on 
land that was embraced within a prior townsite claim, even though 
the land might not be at such time actually occupied for townsite 
purposes. He noted that the southwest quarter of section eight was 
claimed prior to Bockfinger’s settlement, that Bockfinger had never 
reached the place where he could properly be called a contestant, and 
that as a settler he had not been injured. Noble said that if the 
affidavits by Dooley et al. were true, still they did not afford suf- 
ficient reason for a new hearing in view of Bockfinger’s status. 
Counter affidavits had been filed in the case. Noble observed that 
Bockfinger had notice of the claim of the town to the tract long 
before he performed any act of settlement. He concluded that what- 
ever may have been the number of people located on the tract up to, 
and at the date, of Bockfinger’s affidavit against Feagins’ entry, 
it was indisputable that at the time of filing the townsite application, 
there was a large number of people upon the tract, certainly sufficient 
to entitle them to take the whole of it, and that this number steadily 
increased up to the time of the hearing and of Bockfinger’s settlement. 


On November 10, 1892, the townsite trustees purchased the west 
half of section eight (302.1 acres) on the payment of $377.63, and a 
patent was issued on February 16, 1893. On February 25 Bockfinger 
filed suit in the District Court of Logan County against the trustees, 
seeking a decree that they held the title in trust for his use and 
benefit, and that they be compelled to convey it to him.24 The courts 
during a course of ten years uniformly held that no such relief could 
be granted him because the trustees held the title in trust for the 
purposes named in the act of May 14, 1890, and because the real 
ownership of the land still belonged to the United States. The act 
having provided for the conveyance of title to the occupants of the 
town through its agents, no one could intercept that title until it was 
vested in the person or persons whom Congress intended, any more 


than he could prevent a conveyance by the United States to. the 
persons direct. 


24 Bockfinger’s complaint is in Transcript of Record, loc. cit., pp. 4-15. 
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The trust held by the trustees was not in any sense of a 
permanent character. The trustees were simply government agents in 
the performance of an intermediary function. The United States 
retained its hold on the land until the title by proper conveyance 
passed absolutely from it, or from its officers or agents, the townsite 
trustees, to the occupants. However a townsite occupant, after re- 
ceiving title under the act of May 14, 1890, might be sued by any 
one claiming to have acquired under the homestead laws a right to 
the land prior and superior to that held by the trustees for the use 
and benefit of the townsite occupants. But he was obliged to wait 
at his own discomfort until after the government had parted 
with the absolute title and exhausted it supervisory power over 
the land embraced in the townsite entry. 


Counsel for Bockfinger wished to present for the consideration 
of the Supreme Court of the United States the affidavits of 1892 
and the whole series of proceedings in the case, including a thousand 
pages of hearings conducted by Dille and Barnes in the Guthrie 
land office. Marsden C. Burch, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, successfully contended before the court that the exhibits 
should not be considered by it but that the whole question should 
first be carefully litigated de novo in the lower courts. 


This procedure would not only be expensive but might post- 
pone for another ten years a decision by the highest court. At- 
torney James R. Keaton contended that the title to the land, so 
long as it remained a part of the public domain, was vested 
exclusively in the United States and no part of it in any officer 
or set of officers thereof. He asked if title to public lands might 
be wrongfully passed from the United States and vested per- 
petually in government officers, and thereby forever preclude the 
party to whom the land should rightfully have been patented 
from invoking the powers of a court in equity to procure relief 
from the wrongful action of the Executive Department in so 
conveying said land to such officers. Thus ended Bockfinger’s 
day in court. © 


This study sets forth for the first time the clash of legal views 
between the General Land Office and the Interior Department 
over the settlement of East Guthrie in the Run of 789. It illus- 
trates the richness of the history of the Run as preserved in 
the Oklahoma Historical Society and the depositories in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Appointment files in the National Archives give light 
on how men like Cassius M. Barnes and George W. Steele secured 
positions. Long rows of boxes of homestead papers and hundreds 
of manuscript volumes in the National Archives evidence legal 
battles for town lots and homesteads. In addition to sets of 
letter books like those of the townsite and contested homestead 
divisions, and the lands and railroads division, there is a set of 
Oklahoma Letter Books comprising 160 volumes covering the 
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period from 1891-1906. Awaiting the attention of historians 
are interesting accounts, such as that of how Peter L. Mason in 
the Guthrie land office on April 26, 1890, became the first settler 
in the Run of ’89 to prove up on a homestead. 
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APPENDIX 


The following itemization of quarter-section tracts in the Guthrie 
vicinity was made from the Oklahoma Tract Books in the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the homestead papers and other sourees in the National 
Archives: 


a. NH'% of sec. 7. Thomas B. George filed a soldier’s declaratory state- 
ment on April 22, 1889, and made homestead entry July 6, 1889; canceled 
by relinquishment on Oct. 14, 1891. In the meantime Isaac K. Berry 
made homestead entry on May 17, 1889; canceled by relinquishment on 
July 29, 1891; entered same day by James W. Arthur who made C. BE. 
(Cash Entry) 921 on Sept. 15, 1892. 


25In the use of these sources I am under much obligation to Mr. Maurice 
Moore and his efficient co-workers; see also, Kathryn M. Murphy, “Oklahoma His- 


tory and the National Archives,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 30 (1952), pp. 105- 
120. 
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b. SE% of sec. 7. George R. Dyer filed a soldier’s declaratory statement 
on April 22, 1889; Julius W. Bland entered May 1, 1889; canceled by 
relinquishment Jan. 16, 1891; entered same day by William W. Thomas 
who made C. H. 1269 on Jan. 2, 1895. 


ce. SW of sec. 5. Frederick Augustine filed a soldier’s declaratory state- 
ment on April 22, 1889. Albert G. Jones made homestead entry on April 
23, 1889; canceled by “H” (contest division of the General Land Office) 
on March 1, 1894. James E. Oliver entered June 1, 1894, and made 
C. E. 1508 on March 6, 1897. 


The case of Reams v. Oliver was closed in favor of Oliver on July 18, 
1896. The history of this tract is reviewed in the letter of Act. Com. 
E. F. Best to register and receiver of the Guthrie land office, Feb. 
27, 1897; NA (National Archives), GLO (General Land Office), “H” 
Letter Book, vol. 176, pp. 345-348. 


d. and e. W14 of sec. 8. Mark 8. Cohn entered the NW% on April 22, 1889, 
and James W. Feagins entered the SW the following day. Both 
entries were canceled on Dee. 30, 1891. Townsite trustees John Foster, 
W. S. Robertson, and A. C. Schnell entered the W% of section 8 on 
Nov. 10, 1892, and a patent was issued on Feb. 16, 1898. 


f. NW% of sec. 17. David H. Commager filed a soldier’s declaratory 
statement on April 24, 1889, and made entry on Oct. 12, 1889. He made 
C. EK. 775 on Nov. 5, 189i. In the meantime Thomas Linehan made 
homestead entry for the land on June 1, 1889, but his entry was can- 
celed by relinquishment on April 19, 1890. See Commager v. Charles 
W. Dicks, 1 Okla. 82 (1892). 
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SE% of sec. 5. Perry Twichel filed a soldier’s declaratory statement 
on April 22, 1889; James O. Severns made homestead entry the next 
day. Both were canceled by “H” on March 29, 1893. Horace H. Hagan 
entered April 8, 1898, and made C. H. 1478 on Aug. 27, 1896. 


h. and i. H% of sec. 8. Mark S. Cohn made entry for the land as a town- 
site on April 22, 1889. Townsite trustees Daniel J. McDaid, John WH. 
Shanklin, and William H. Meriweather made cash entry for the land 
on Aug. 2, 1890, and a patent was issued on Sept. 1, 1890. 


j. NE% of sec. 17. Jehu EH. Dille entered April 22, 1889; canceled by 
relinquishment on June 5, 1889; entered June 20, 1889, by Warren 
Omey; canceled by relinquishment on June 27, 1891. John W. Howe 
entered the N1% on same day and made C. E. 911 on Aug. 18, 1892. 
Richard J. Stumpff entered the S% on June 27, 1891; canceled by 
relinquishment on Jan. 4, 1892; entered same day by Wilburn M. McCoy 
who made C. E. 1122 on July 26, 1898. 


k. SW% of sec. 4. Michael Schortz filed a soldier’s declaratory state- 
ment on April 22, 1889. The long contest of John H. Havighorst v. 
Samuel A. V. Hartwell was closed in 1896 (22 Land Decisions 671). 
Havighorst entered the land on Feb. 3, 1896, and made C. E. 1859 on 
Oct. 28, 1898. 


1. and m. W% of sec. 9. James H. Huckleberry filed a soldier’s declaratory 
statement for the NW% on April 22, 1889. Ransom Payne entered it 
the next day, but his entry was canceled by “G” on July 24, 1891. 
Benton Turner filed a soldier’s declaratory statement for the SW% 
on April 22, 1889. Townsite trustees Foster, Robertson, and Schnell 
made cash entry for the W% of sec. 9 on Dec. 14, 1891, and a patent 
was issued on Jan. 26, 1892. 
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SEY% of sec. 4. Ezra S. Dodd filed a soldier’s declaratory statement 
on April 24, 1889. Thomas ©. Leonard entered May 3, 1889, and Dodd 
entered Oct. 12, 1889. Dodd died on Dec. 31, 1892. Leonard’s entry was 
canceled by “H” on April 28, 1898. Dodd’s widow, Annie C. Dodd, 
received F. GC. (final certificate) 195 on May 9, 1893. 


o. and p. B% of sec. 9. Herbert W. Wolcott entered the NE%4 on April 22, 


1889, but the entry was canceled on Dec. 1, 1891. Henry N. Baker 
filed a soldier’s declaratory statement for the SH% on April 22, 1889; 
he made entry on July 6, 1889, but the entry was canceled by “G’’ on 
Dec. 1, 1891. Townsite trustees Foster, Robertson, and Schnell made 
cash entry for the E% of section 9 on Dec. 14, 1891, and a patent was 
issued on Jan. 26, 1892. 


NW 14 of sec. 10. Moses C. Hoyt filed a soldier’s declaratory statement 
on April 24, 1889, and Benjamin F. Dilley entered the next day. Hoyt 
entered Oct. 11, 1889, but his entry was canceled by “H” on Dec. 21, 
1892. Dilley’s entry was canceled by relinquishment on Sept. 18, 1894, 
and on the same day Corwin C. Whitacre entered. Whitacre’s entry 
was canceled by relinquishment on Jan. 22, 1896. Frank S. Miller 
entered the same day and received F. C. 5101 on June 18, 1901. 


Sw% of sec. 10. Bayard T. Hainer entered on April 24, 1889, but 
relinquished the S% on June 1, 1889. Charles V. Mount on June 19, 
1889, entered the part relinquished and received F. C. 3 on June 11, 
1890. Hainer relinquished the N% on Aug. 20, 1891, and Frank M. 
Cummins entered it the same day. Cummins relinquished the land on 
July 6, 1898. Eliza Cummins entered it the same day and made C. BH. 
2025 on July 19, 1899. 
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THE SALINE COURTHOUSE MASSACRE 
By Omer L. Morgan 


Rose, Oklahoma, is a small village on State Highway No. 33, 
about fifty miles east of Tulsa. Turning south at this village and 
following a country lane for about a mile, one arrives at a large 
old, two-story frame building standing among several large 
native trees. Out back of the buildings will be noticed a few 
tombstones marking the graves of people who lived and died there 
many years ago. Across the road will be seen a large spring with 
a small stone house over it. Moss and lichens attest to the age 
of this structure. Flowing from the spring is a sizeable spring- 
branch of clear coldwater which joins Snake Creek some distance 
away. The old building is the Saline Courthouse built by the 
Cherokee Nation in 1885, as the seat of government for the Saline 
District. 


Our guide was Dave Sunday, a full blood Cherokee Indian who 
had lived his entire life of seventy-two years in the community. 
Also with us was Mrs. Sallie Davis Sunday! who moved to this 
community about sixty years ago with her father who was a 
missionary. They told us that the general appearance of the place 
had changed but little. Originally, there was an outside stairway 
leading to the second floor of the building, but this has been 
removed. Directly in front of the courthouse, and about one 
hundred feet away, there was a large store building and near it 
a blacksmith shop and a barn. No trace of these now remain. 
They also pointed out a few changes inside the building. 


The building now serves as a residence of the Ransom family.? 
For several: years it was a sort of country pleasure house where 
dances and week-end entertainment was furnished. This necessi- 
tated the minor changes which have been made. There is probably 
not a more beautiful spot in all Eastern Oklahoma nor a more 
peaceful one. There is not one indication that it has ever been other- 
wise. 


1Mrs. Sallie Sunday was born February 23, 1879 at Leslie, Kentucky. Her 
father was Rev. Wm. E. Davis, a Baptist minister who was sent as a missionary to 
the Indian Territory in 1895. His first assignment was with the Chickasaws where 
he remained only a short time and was transferred to the Cherokees and stationed 
at Saline. They had been there only a short time when Mrs. Davis died, leaving 
seven motherless children. Sallie, being the oldest, cared for the family until 1897, 
when she married Andrew J. Sunday, oldest son of sheriff Jesse Sunday. She lives 
now near Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

2Mr. Ransom purchased the old Saline Courthouse and a few acres of land in 
1953. He comes from Ft. Smith, Arkansas, and has remodelled the building some- 
what and made it into a fairly comfortable home. 

a 
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In 1839, when the Cherokee Nation was organized in the West, 
and a constitution enacted, the nation remained divided into four 
districts for the purposes of local government. Prior to that, the 
Old Settlers, or Western Cherokees had established a district court 
system and this was not changed at the time. In 1841, two years 
after the adoption of the new constitution, the Cherokee Nation was 
divided into eight districts, one of them being the Saline District. 
In 1856, a ninth district was added, making up the entire nation, 
which remained until the end of the tribal government.’ 


The seat of local district government in the Saline District 
was changed three or four times. In 1841, it was at or near the 
Samuel Bell place.‘ In 1867, it was located at or near the Joseph 
Riley place,® and again in 1875, it was moved to an old log building 
on the David Rowe® place about a mile from the present building. 
In 1883 the Cherokee government enacted a new law providing 
for a uniform set of courthouses in all the nine districts, and pro- 
vided the sum of $9,000 for constructing the buildings, and an extra 
$1,000 for furnishing the buildings. The new Saline courthouse 
was built between 1884 and 1889, and was this time located near 
the big spring and the home of James Teehee,’ where it stands 
today. It is the only one of the nine courthouses still standing. 


The Saline District comprised parts of what is now Mayes, 
Cherokee, and Delaware counties and was centrally located in 
the Cherokee Nation. While it was not the largest of the districts, 
it was not the smallest, but included some very fine country. 
There are numerous large springs feeding as many small streams 
and finally several large beautiful creeks, abounding with fish. 
All this reminded the Cherokees of their old homes in the Great 
Smokies and exactly fitted their needs and customs. 


Court was held at Saline Courthouse at stated intervals and 
a judge came, usually from Tahlequah—the national capitol—to 
preside. In this way, minor cases, and civil suits, or conducting 
grand jury investigations was settled locally. Always at such 
times, the courthouse was a very popular refuge from the daily 
lives of many people. Some came to visit, some as legal witnesses, 
and some on other business, camped near the spring, and remained 


throughout the term of court. Naturally such a place soon be-. 


came a community center. Many of the Cherokees were well-to-do 
and since they were accustomed to all the conveniences of rural 
white people, and were able to afford such as they wanted, busi- 
ness men were anxious to establish near them. Saline, as the com- 


3 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indian c i 
76-78; Laws of the Cherokee SS 1852, & 4), Lanier gamle = 
41bid., pp. 45-46. 
5 Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1868, p. 35. 
6 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation. 1875 D. ELT: 
7 Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1883. ; i 


THOMAS BAGGETT MARTIN ROWE 
Graduate of Alabama A Cherokee who lives at 
Law School. Stilwell, Oklahoma, 1955. 
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The Saline District Courthouse, Cherokee Nation. 
Ruins still standing near Rose, Mayes County, Oklahoma. 
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munity was generally called, had a large general store, a blacksmith 
shop, a church or two, a doctor, and a school. As might be 
expected, the doctor, the storekeeper, the teacher, and the minister 
were important people living there under tribal permits, and some 
were Cherokees, both mixed-bloods and fullbloods. 


Probably the most important official or citizen in the Saline 
community was the sheriff. He was an elected official and as such, 
must be a Cherokee citizen. Naturally, he must be popular and 
have influential friends or he could not be elected. His duties were 
varied and were set forth by the Cherokee Nation.’ They included 
making arrests, holding prisoners’ until they could be taken to 
jail at Tahlequah, assisting in court and keeping peace in general. 
His presence at any gathering, generally insured quiet and order. 
Such an occupation seemed to appeal to the Cherokees and thus 
brought out natural or trained leaders as candidates for the office. 
Then there were other requirements. Often there was gunplay 
or a fight, and he must be a fearless and dependable to cope with 
all situations or emergencies. 


In September, 1897, Jesse Sunday was just completing a term 
as sheriff of the Saline District. Dave Ridge, who was a half 
brother to Jesse Sunday, had just been elected sheriff, and was to 
take office a little later. Sunday met all these requirements.!” 
He was forty-four years of age, a bullblood and had lived all his 
life in this community. His wife was the former Alice Hair,!! who 
had also been born and spent all her life in the neighborhood. 
Both were educated and widely known. They had, at that time, 
six children—three sons and three daughters—the eldest son being 
nineteen and the youngest daughter five. He owned a good home 
and provided everything possible for the family. Their children 
went to the local school and later to the seminaries at Tahlequah. 


8 Dale & Rader, Readings in Oklahoma History, p. 618. (Copied from Report, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1886, pp. 154-157.) 

None of the districts in the Cherokee Nation had jails except Tahlequah Dis- 
trict. Therefore, until prisoners could be moved to the National prison at Tahle- 
quah, they were merely chained to a tree, wall or post for safe keeping. 

10 Some years before Jesse Sunday became sheriff of the Saline District in 1885, 
he had in a posse under U. S. Marshal Jacob Yoes of Ft. Smith, Arkansas. They 
were searching for an outlaw named Barber who was scouting near Saline Court- 
house. The posse encountered Barber, who began shooting on sight. Jesse Sunday, 
who was in an advantageous position shot him dead.—Told by both Andy and Dave 
Sunday to O. L. Morgan. 

11 Hair Conrad was one-half Cherokee. He was a captain in war of 1814; a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of the Cherokees in 1827; a captain of 
the first detachment of Cherokee emmigrants leaving the old nation in 1838; was 
elected to National Council from Tahlequah District in 1843; died November 2, 
1844. He married Melvina McGhee and their son was James. As was the custom 
of many Cherokees, the son took the first name of his father and James became 
James Hair, instead of James Conrad. James Hair became the father of Nicholas 
Hair, who married Lucinda Robertson and they were the parents of Alice Hair. 
Record in private papers of Mary Sunday Morgan. 
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While their native language was much used in the home and com- 
munity, they all spoke English fluently. Jesse Sunday and his 
wife both belonged to the local church and took the family there, 
regularly. There was not a more modern or happy family in the 
entire Cherokee Nation. Dave Sunday, my guide mentioned above, 
was the second son and was fifteen years of age in 1897. 


The merchant who operated the store at that time was also 
an outstanding man. He was Thomas Baggett, a white man from 
Alabama. Baggett had once been recommended and given a 
scholarship to West Point Military Academy, but was rejected 
when it was discovered that he had one bad eye. Later he gradu- 
ated from Law School in Alabama and at the age of twenty-five 
came to the Indian Territory and stopped for a year in Going 
Snake District, near Westville. During this year he met and 
married Miss Pearl Holt, a native of one-fourth Cherokee blood. In 
1889, soon after their marriage, the Baggetts purchased the store 
at Saline and moved there to occupy living quarters above the 
store. Four daughters were born to this happy union and on the 
fateful September 20, 1897, the youngest was two months old.’ 
Both the Baggetts were ardent Christian people and had tried to 
promote Christiantity in this community which seemed to need it 
so badly. 


Naturally, any person doing business with the public will 
create, over a period of six or seven years, a certain number of 
enemies and Mr. Baggett seems to have created a little enmity, 
but no more than could have been expected. In this instance, 
there were entirely too many vices for a man of his ideals to have 
compromised with them all. Who these enemies were, we are not 
told, but certainly, one of them was deadly. Dr. Flickinger, who 
occupied a room in the store, had often admonished Mr. Baggett 
to sell his business and move to some community which would be 
more favorable to the rearing of a family. The doctor told him that 
he was too high a type man and too well educated to spend his 
time there. 


Dave Ridge, the newly elected sheriff, lived in the community 
and was popular. His wife was the former Callie Paris and her 
family had been prominent in Cherokee affairs for many years. 
At the time, they had four small children. Dave was a hardwork- 
ing and honest citizen, but would occasionally take a drink with 
friends. He was not a drunkard in the broadest sense of the term, 
and most of his drinks were probably of a political nature. 


On this particular day, Mrs. Ridge dispatched Dave to the 
Baggett store, at about noon, to bring some necessary items for 
the family. However, when he arrived in the village he met some 


12Told to O. L. Morgan by Mrs. Pearl Baggett. —Pri 
O. L. Morgan, Y BBE rivate papers and notes of 


Andrew J. Sunday, son of Sheriff 
Jess Sunday, and Sampson Rogers. 


Sunday. 


Alice 


Mrs. 


Sheriff Jess Sunday and his 
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of his friends and had a sample of John Barley Corn. From all 
accounts there were several around the store, and as Ridge knew 
them all, he probably took several drinks as the afternoon wore 
along. 


It was the custom of Mr. Baggett to close his store at any 
time when he considered it dangerous to remain open on account 
of any neighborhood disorder. Therefore he closed early, before 
Dave Ridge had purchased his supplies. At about six o’clock, 
Ridge bethought himself of his errand and appeared at the front 
door of the store to find it locked. Realizing the situation, he 
beat and kicked the door all to no avail. He knew that Mr. Baggett 
was upstairs in their apartment, and began calling for him to come 
down and open the door. Finally, Baggett raised a window just 
above Ridge’s head and told him to go on away as he had been 
drinking. Baggett explained that he had closed for the day and 
could not open again. Ridge was trying to explain his situation 
when a shot rang out from the barn or blacksmith shop and Baggett 
fell, mortally wounded in the room. Ridge, as he afterwards said, 
probably saw who fired the shot. The bullett struck Baggett in 
the face and he died within a few minutes. Realizing what had 
happened, Ridge spent some time trying to get inside to help the 
stricken family until a crowd gathered. It was about an hour be- 
fore he decided to go home and started down the trail. 


When the shot that killed the storekeeper sounded, Andy 
Sunday,!® oldest son of the sheriff, and Cooie Bolin,“ a friend, 
were at a spring some two hundred yards away, and did not know 
that a man had been shot. They had made an appointment with 
a bootlegger to deliver some liquor to them at the place where the 
trail crossed the spring branch and went from the spring to the 
appointed place. When they arrived, they stepped off into the 
bushes, and soon heard someone coming down the trail and at the 
same time, two men were coming from the opposite direction. 
Andy Sunday and Bolin stood still in the shadows and watched 
the three men meet. The lone man proved to be Dave Ridge on his 
way home, and the other two men were Sampson Rogers and 
Wilson Towery. When they met, Rogers said, ‘‘Dave, I hear that 
Tom Baggett has been shot and that you did it.’’ Dave replied, 
‘“‘No Sampson, you shot Baggett and I saw you do it.’’ Rogers 
flew into a rage and said, ‘‘So that is what you are going to tell?”’ 


18 Andrew Jackson Sunday was born at Saline August 13, 1877 and died at 
Tahlequah July 6, 1930. Mrs. O. L. Morgan is the eldest daughter of Andrew J. 
Sunday and Sallie (Davis) Sunday. 

14 Cooie Bolin was a fullblood Cherokee, law-abiding but fearless. It was he 
who shot and killed the outlaw, Jack Chewey, wanted by the federal authorities for 
robbing and killing a Jewish peddler on Spring Creek—Private Papers and Notes 
of O. L. Morgan. 
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and struck Ridge on the head with either a gun or a bottle. No- 
body scems to know or remember what Rogers used, 


Young Andy Sunday knew that his Uncle, Dave Ridge, had 
been drinking and that Sampson Rogers was a man who might 
kill Ridge. So he stepped out and tried to stop the fray, but Rogers 
turned upon him and said, ‘‘If I ever hear of you or anyone else 
telling anything about this, I will give you the same that I have 
given Dave.’’ At that point Wilson Towery came in and persuaded 
Rogers to stop and go away. Bolin helped Andy place Ridge in a 
more comfortable position where he died during the night. Perhaps 
it might be as well to explain that Rogers did not like either 
Dave Ridge or Mr. Baggett and could have planned the crime so 
that it would appear that Ridge had shot Baggett. In this way 
he would rid himself of them both, since Baggett would be dead 
and Ridge carried away to prison or hanged. 


Sheriff Sunday was on Elm Prairie, some ten miles east of 
Saline, guarding some prisoners when the murders occurred. He 
was spending the night at the home of Tom Grider’ when a mes- 
senger arrived with the news that Mr. Baggett had been shot. He 
immediately deputized someone to care for his prisoners and to- 
gether, with Grider, started to the scene of the crime. It was about 
midnight when they arrived and began asking questions. They 
were not told at first that Ridge was dead but that he was being 
accused of killing Mr. Baggett. Feeling that there was some sort 
of mixup, Sunday deputized Cooie Bolin, Wilson Towery, Jim 
Millerbug, and Gilbert Stop to help with the work. He then 
divided them into pairs, taking Bolin with him. 


The Jim Teehee home being very near to the scene of the crime, 
they went there to see if anybody had heard or seen who fired the 
shot that killed Baggett. They used every precaution and ap- 
proaching the house from two directions, Sunday leaving his horse 
at the east gate and Bolin his at the south gate. As prearranged, 
they both reached the porch at the same time and found John 
Colvard and Martin Rowe sitting on the front porch. Rowe lived at 
the Teehee home, and Colvard was visiting with him.” For some 
reason never explained, Colvard was holding a Winchester across 
his knees, and the sheriff reached for it and said, ‘‘I will take this. 
What are you doing with it?’’ He then asked Rowe what he knew 
of the killing of Baggett. Rowe replied that he did not know any- 


15 Related by Dave Sunday, Sallie Sunday and Martin Rowe, ibid. 

16 Thomas Grider was a mixed-blood who lived on Elm (Sometimes spelled Ulm) 
Prairie and was a leadiing citizen in his community. For several years he operated 
a general store there. In later years the place became known as Leach, as the at- 
torney John Leach ran the postoffice there and it had been named for him. Leach 
was prosecution attorney in Saline District at the time of the Saline Courthouse 
Massacre, ibid. 

17 Statement of Martin Rowe, ibid. 
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thing as he had been in the barn feeding his horse when the shot was 
heard and had not seen who fired it. Sheriff Sunday and Rowe 
were supposed to be good friends, and the officer replied, ‘‘That 
is alright, Martin,’’ and turned to leave. Bolin went to the south 
gate to get his horse and the sheriff started toward his horse when 
he heard Martin Rowe call to the sheriff, saying, ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Jess, I want to tell you something.’’ Instead of untying his horse, 
he said that he waited a moment to see what would happen and 
saw the two men walking together toward the sheriff’s horse. 
Just as Sunday untied his mount, a shot was fired, followed by 
two or three others, and Bolin ran to the aid of his friend only 
to find him wounded badly. Snatching the Winchester which the 
sheriff had just taken from John Colvard and which lay on the 
ground, Bolin began shooting at the fleeing Martin Rowe whom he 
could hear running through the bushes and trees. Jesse Sunday’s 
horse was untied when the shooting started and shied away. In 
his wounded condition, the sheriff followed the animal, hoping 
to remount, but from all indications, he did not recapture it, and 
was lost in the night.!8 


Rowe tells a little different version of the same story.!® He 
says that he walked to the gate with Jesse Sunday and there they 
found Sampson Rogers with a bottle containing a small quantity 
of whiskey, which he handed to Rowe and asked him to drink. He 
says he took the bottle and said, ‘‘This is no whiskey, Jess. I know 
where there are two quarts hid there in the bushes’’. He explained 
that the sheriff had given him to understand that he was under 
suspicion of shooting Mr. Baggett and he wanted to escape. He 
invented this ruse to make the escape. According to Rowe, the 
Sheriff said, ‘‘Let’s get it,’? and Rowe led the way to a nearby 
tree saying, ‘‘One quart is on this side and one is on the other 
side of the tree. You get this one and [I will get that.’’ Sunday 
knelt to search for the supposed bottle, and Rowe dashed into the 
bushes. When Sunday saw the trick that had been pulled, he 
began shooting at the fleeing man. According to his story, which 
he told in the final trial, Colvard soon joined him and they pre- 
pared to defend themselves. After about an hour, he said they met 
the posse and that the shooting started. It was then that the 
sheriff was shot and that nobody knew who had shot him.?? It 
was this conflict that helped greatly in saving Martin Rowe’s 
neck, later. 


Bolin searched for the wounded sheriff for sometime but was 
unable to find either him or his horse and finally concluded that 
he had gone home. He went to the Sunday home a mile or so away 
and told the family what had happened. He said that he was tired 


18 Bolin told this version to Dave Sunday, ibid. 
19 Statements of Martin Rowe, ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
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and sleepy and would like to feed his horse and rest for awhile. 
Just as he was feeding his horse, Sunday’s horse arrived with an 
empty saddle, and the family started to search for the father and 
husband.*4 


Immediately after Dave Ridge was struck down, and before he 
was dead, Andy Sunday left to carry the word to Mrs. Ridge at her 
home, and did not return to the village until daylight. On the way, 
he found his father sitting by a tree, a few hundred yards from the 
Jim Teehee home, and took him there and put him to bed. There his 
family found him and there he died the following night. Before his 
death, Sunday told his family that Martin Rowe shot him.” 


Rowe was immediately arrested and was in chains when Sunday 
was buried.22 He was taken to Tahlequah, tried, convicted and 
sentenced to hang for the murder of the sheriff. Later his case 
was reviewed and it was decided that there was considerable 
doubt as to who had actually shot the sheriff. Therefore the 
sentence was commuted by Principal Chief Sam Mayes and the 
National Council, to ten years in the penitentiary at Tahlequah.”4 


Three months after the sentence was commuted, Rowe managed 
to escape and went to West Texas, where he worked as a cowboy 
for a few months. One day he happened to see some men whom 
he recognized as being from the Cherokee Nation, and who were 
looking for him. Again he managed to evade them, and went to 
Q@uannah, Texas, where he joined The United States Army, then 
being raised to fight the Spanish American War. This conflict 
only lasting a short time, Rowe was soon discharged and returned 
home, a free man.”° Since then, he has lived at Stilwell, Oklahoma, 
some fifty miles from the scene of the tragedy at Saline. 


In short order, a Grand Jury was convened and Sampson Rogers 
was indicted for the brutal murder of Dave Ridge. He was duly 
tried, but as the witnesses hesitated to testify against him, he was 
freed." Several years later, Rogers joined the Baptist Church 
and was baptized by the Reverend John Blossom,2” a Cherokee 
minister, who still lives in the community at an advanced age of 
eighty-four. He speaks no English and told his version of the 
Saline Courthouse Massacre in his native Cherokee tongue, which 
was interpreted by Dave Sunday and Martin Blossom, a grandson. 
When asked how long he had been a minister, he replied, ‘‘Twenty- 


Seven years,’’ adding sheepishly, ‘‘Before that, I was a gambler 
and bootlegger.’’ 


21 Statements of Dave Sunday, ibid. 

22 Ibid, 

23 Statements of Mrs. Sallie Sunday, ibid. 
24 Statements of Martin Rowe, ibid. 

25 Statements of Martin Rowe, ibid. 

26 Statements of Dave Sunday, ibid. 

27 Statements of Rev. John Blossom, ibid. 
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Today, fifty-seven years after that tragic September 20, 1897, 
when three fine and upright men were brutally slain, few of those 
involved remain alive. Mrs. Pearl Baggett and her daughters still 
live at Tahlequah, to mourn the loss of a dear and beloved father 
and husband. Three of the six children of Jess Sunday still re- 
main with the memory of their father who met his fate in the line 
of duty as an official of his country. So far as is known, all 
four of the children of Dave Ridge are still alive. One son of 
Cooie Bolin still lives near the old Saline Courthouse to relate 
interesting stories of his fearless father. Also, Martin Rowe still 
lives in his httle white house at Stillwell but is growing old and 
feeble. Peer rie a beth 


ae Bd Bree 


While the stately old frame building*® among the large spread- 
ing trees at Saline presents a beautiful picture to the casual ob- 
server it is a spectre of sad memories for all these people and their 
children. 


28 The contributor of this article, Omer L. Morgan, is of Cherokee descent. 
He has made acknowledgments to Dr. T. L. Ballenger, of Tahlequah, for his 
kind assistance for some of the references in completing the text of this story. 
Mr. Morgan lives in Newhall, California, and has been recently actively inter- 
ested in locating the grave of Sequoyah, in Mexico.—kd. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF OKLAHOMA VERSE 
1830-1930 


By Leslie A. McRill 


Oklahoma has a unique literary background for she was the 
recipient of two poetic streams in 1907 when Oklahoma Territory 
and Indian Territory were merged into one state. 


WESTERN OKLAHOMA 


Before the Oklahoma Territory side, as such, came into 
existence, we had some springs of poetic inspiration, most notably 
in the writings of Scott Cummins, known as ‘‘The Pilgrim Bard.’’ 
He wrote by his campfire while engaged in gathering buffalo 
bones for the market—the year 1879. His poem entitled “‘Song of 
the Bone Pilgrim,’’ was ‘‘written with a leaden bullet on the 
shoulder blade of a buffalo, while encamped on a bone-gathering 
expedition in the valley of the Eagle Chief Creek, in the present 
Woods County, Oklahoma, September 19, 1879’’, of which the 
following are two stanzas :! 


‘“‘T roam all day long o’er the prairie 
And down in the canyon so deep. 
And when darkness comes on 
I must camp all alone 
With the coyote to sing me to sleep. 


“‘O think of the poor bone pilgrim, 
Ye who are safely at home; 
No one to pity me, no one to cheer me, 
As o’er the lone prairie I roam. 


‘“‘T pass by the home of the wealthy, 
And I pass by the hut of the poor, 
But none care for me, 
When my cargo they see, 
And no one will open the door. 


“Oh think of the poor bone pilgrim, 
Ye who are safely at home; 
No one to pity me, no one to cheer me, 
As o’er the lone prairie I roam.’’ 


Much later, but in the early territorial days of Oklahoma, 
there were others who wrote poetry. Most notably we cite Freeman 


1The Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, June 3, 1928, 
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Miller, who had his column ‘‘Oklahoma Sunshine”’ in the Stillwater 
Advance during the years of 1904-1905. His books of poetry 
ushered in what some one has ealled ‘‘Oklahoma’s first contribution 
to formal literature.’’ 


His verse is smooth and reveals the flavor of the ‘‘halls of 
learning.’’ Here are a few verses of his poem: 


‘“The Stampede’’ 


““We took our turns at the guard that night, just Sourdough 

Charlie and I, 

And as as mounted our ponies there were clouds in the western 
sky, 

And we knew that before the morning the storm by the north 
wind stirred 

Would harrass the plains with its furies fierce, and madden the 
helpless herd; 

But we did not shrink the danger, we had ridden the plains for 
years, 

And the erash of the storm and the ecattle’s cry were music to 
our ears.’’ 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


As early as the 1830’s, the culture of the Five Civilized Tribes 
(Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and Seminoles) was 
transplanted to the Indian Territory when these people were 
brought to this region from the Southeastern States. In a feature 
article entitled ‘‘Harly Oklahoma Poets Sang of Primitive Life 
in State,’? by the late Joseph B. Thoburn, we read: 

“The earliest known metrical production pertaining to Oklahoma was a 
striking, graphic description of a Comanche buffalo hunt, the author of which 


had evidently been an eye-witness to scenes which he so deftly depicts in 
verse, and who concealed his identity under the nom de plume of “Phazma.’’? 


This poem was reprinted in the University of Oklahoma 
Magazine of March 1916.° It has as title: ‘‘Indians Hunting the 
Buffalo.’’ It earries at the end of the poem this data: ‘‘—Rosin 
Hill, Rog River, 1840.’’ The University Magazine has a note to 
the effect that the poem was first published in the Cherokee Advo- 
cate, Nov. 18, 1845.4 Unfortunately, this number of the Advocate 
is not in the files at the Oklahoma Historical Building. As to the 
poem: First, the writer pictures the myriads of buffalo, peace- 
fully feeding; then the uneasy feeling of danger that sweeps the 
herds, followed by clouds of dust on the distant horizon as hunters 
come sweeping on with their war-cry. He chooses the Comanches 


2The Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, April 24, 1927. 

3 University of Oklahoma Magazine (Indian Number), March 1916, pp. 18-20. 

4 Muriel H. Wright, 4 Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma Press (Norman, 1951), p. 121. 
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as hunters, since they were the most colorful of the Plains Indians 
and were notable horsemen here as early as 1815. Here are a few of 
the verses which will give us the style and color of the poem: 


‘A hundred hunters on their fire-eyed steeds 
With barbed arrows and with bended bow, 
Shrieking as each new victim falls and bleeds, 
Are dealing death among the buffalo. 

See the wild herds swift crossing as they fly, 
The verge of land and sky. 


‘‘On! On! Now hither, thither, wildly speeding; 
Their starting eyes in frenzy glaring round, 
Bends the vast throng, some staggering and bleeding, 
Goring the air and tearing the ground— 
Crossed, turned, cut-off and maddened by the foe— 
Ill-fated buffalo. 


‘See the Comanches, with a fiend-like ease, 

Their long, dark scalp-locks streaming in the breeze, 
Red as the sunbeam with vermillion stain— 

Now distant far, then instant flashing nigher, 
Like flashing flames of fire. 

And see the frenzied buffalo at bay 

After his savage hunter madly rushing.”’ 


But there is an earlier poem than this. From the personal 
files of Muriel H. Wright, there is a poem, written several years 
earlier than that by ‘‘Phazma.’’ It appeared in the issue of the 
Arkansas Gazette of August 29, 1832, and ‘‘is possibly one of the 
first, if not the first, metrical effusion ever composed in what is 
now Oklahoma’’:5 


SS Mesias 


_ “On the death of Levi Pickens, a Choctaw Indian, who recently 
died in the Choctaw Nation, West of Arkansas.’’ 


*“By an Indian Trader.’’ 


‘His was the noble, honest heart, 
Freed from all law and strong to act, 
He, fearless, claimed and paid his due, 
With feeling strong and friendship true. 


‘The Red Man, fearless, lives and dies— 
He dreads no hell beyond the skies; 
He shrinks from no appending rod— 
He dreams of no revengful God. 


5 Muriel H. Wright, personal notes and collections. 
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‘‘He sees the spirits of the air, 
His fathers’ whoop has called him there, 
Where forests wear eternal green, 
Where war and death have never been. 


‘“Some sixty sleeps have passed away 
Since poles were planted where he lay. 
His rifle, powder, pipe and food, 
The Indian wants to cross the flood. 
‘‘When mourning friends again appear, 
To pay the tribute of a tear, 
They’ll pluck the sign that marks the spot 
Which, hallowed thus, is ne’er forgot.’’ 
—Roper”’ 


But there were other interesting scenes of life in that early 
day. Youth and love were present as always. Evidence is this 
poem which appeared in The Cherokee Advocate of August 14, 
1848, entitled ‘‘The Rose of Cherokee.’’ It was signed: ‘‘ Former 
Student of the Male Seminary.’’ Two stanzas are here given: 


‘““TrHE Rosrt oF CHEROKEE’’ 


“Though beauty deck the spring in flowers 
Like Rainbows sleeping in the green, 
Or soft, though moonlight’s dewy showers 
May star-like glitter o’er the scene; 
Though passions young and warm may spring 
With rapture through the thrilling heart— 
Though earth and sea their treasures bring 
Combined with all that’s prized in Art— 
Still wanton Nature’s dark-eyed child 
Is far more dear to me— 
The sweetest flower that gems the wild 
Is the Rose of Cherokee. 
ke % 
‘“She is a gay and artless sprite 
Her eye is glad and happiness 
Plays round her lips a rosy light, 
Bright with the conscious power to bless. 
Her heart’s as pure, as wild, as free 
As yonder streamlet leaping bight— 
Her soul’s a gem of purity 
And warm as lovliest star of night— 
Yes, wanton Nature’s dark-eyed child 
The jewel is for me— 
The sweetest flower that gems the wild, 
The Rose of Cherokee. 


—Former Student of the Male Seminary.’’ 
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Naturally, one is curious to know the author of this poem. 
The Cherokee Male Seminary was formally opened in its new build- 
ing in 1950. Yet the ‘‘Cherokee Male and Female Seminaries were 
both founded by act of the Cherokee National Council, Nov. 26, 
1846.... .’’6 During the interim between the decree of founding 
and formal opening, Cherokee youths were in school. In The Chero- 
kee Advocate of August 14, 1848, there is an address which had 
been delivered at the Anniversary of the Seminary. The address 
was made by Hon. John D. Mayes. The Seminary had probably 
been functioning two years at that time. We also read that when 
the Ridge family came from the East they brought their school 
teacher with them and neighborhood children attended her school 
along with the Ridge children.’ These historical notes are presented 
because the writer has a very strong feeling that the author of 
the ‘‘Rose of Cherokee’’ was none other than John Rollin Ridge. 
After the assasination (1839) of his father, the noted John Ridge, 
his mother took John Rollin to Arkansas where he continued his 
studies with Miss Sawyer for two years, then we was sent to 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, later coming to continue his 
education with the Reverend Cephas Washbourne, missionary to 
the Cherokees. ‘‘In 1847 Ridge married Elizabeth Wilson in the 
Cherokee Nation,’’® and it is known that the young exiled Chero- 
kee poet kept in touch with his people in the Cherokee Nation and 
at one time represented the Cherokee Nation on business at Wash- 
ington.!° Two objections arise to my theory. First: The boy left 
Tahlequah soon after his father’s death in 1839. But it could be 
that the pupils of Miss Sawyer’s school considered themselves as 
members of a Cherokee Seminary as the word meant ‘‘High School.’’ 
The second objection lies in the fact that Editor Wm. P. Ross may 
not have been sympathetic to a poem by young Rollin Ridge, 
although the Ross family disclaimed any part in the death of the 
boy’s father. Here is one stanza of a poem by John Rollin Ridge." 

‘“A Cherokee Love Song’”’ 
“‘Oh come with me by moonlight, love 
And let us seek the river’s shore; 
My light canoe awaits thee, love 
The sweetest burden e’er it bore! 
The soft, low winds are whispering there 
Of human beauty, human love, 
And with approving faces, too, 
The stars are shining from above.”’ 


® George Everett Foster, Sequoyah, the American Cadmus and Modern Moses. 

7 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Edward W. Bushyhead and John Rollin Ridge 
Cherokee Editors in California,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, March-December 1936, 
Vol. 14, p. 295 ff. 

8 Ibid. 

9 [bid. 

10 Wright, op. cit., p. 71. 


11 The whole poem appears in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 4, 1926, po o2l. 
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In those early days of the Indians in the new country there 
was a bent toward the love song. This perhaps because in the 
midst of strenuous doings the spirit seeks release in the things of 
the spirit. 


Besides the love songs cited above there are several, either 
originals or translations from the Cherokee language, which ap- 
peared from time to time in The Cherokee Advocate. One is a 
translation called ‘‘Cherokee Song.’’ It appeared in The Advocate, 
March 1, 1876, W. P. Boudinot, Editor. It is unsigned but pre- 
ceded with this introduction: ‘‘The following is as literal a trans- 
lation of a Cherokee love song into English as can be made. We 
have shown it to our critic—the shoe-maker—who says that for a 
translation it will do well enough, not much being expected 
of translations :”’ 


‘“CHEROKEE SONQG’’ 


“Sit we down beside this brook, 

You and I, Love and I; 

We will of the prospect look 
Far and nigh, far and nigh. 

Flowers are blooming, spring is here 
For my love, for my love; 

See from out yon blue sky clear 
Two stars above, two stars above. 


‘“Now they shine a beauteous host, 

To our view, to our view. 

3ut the radiance is not lost 
Of those two, of those two. 

So from loving hearts shall spring 
Joys that last, joys that last. 

As each flying year takes wing 
To join the past, to join the past.’’ 


Note the repetition, which is a characteristic of Indian poetry, 
although we find it to a degree in songs of all languages. Another 
poem appeared in The Advocate of Wednesday, August 22, 1877. 
It is preceded by a letter to the editor saying that the sender has 
heard the young girls singing it from time to time: 


‘“MISTAKES”’ 
‘A Cherokee Love Song’”’ 
(Translated by White Flower Growing) 


“Do you know what love is? 

Tis a sigh and a kiss— 

Promised marriage and bliss. 
IT can tell you what love is. 
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‘Do you know what love is? 
’'Tis true love on one side, 
And on the other false pride. 


* *& KK K 
“Tyo you know what love is? 
Love returned—is life’s breath. 
But mistaken—’tis death 
Do you know now what love is? 


—‘‘Said to be composed by Tooma.’’ 


Now we turn from the esthetic to the serious struggle in the 
minds of the Indians in regard to their ultimate fate as an inde- 
pendent Nation. The following poems written by Too-qua-stee, and 
appearing in the Vinita Chieftain are true Phillipics, filled with 
barbed irony, satire and forceful argument. The first is entitled 
‘“‘The Dead Nation:’’ 


‘> Alas, poor luckless nation, thou art dead 
At last! and death ne’er came “neath brighter bows 
Of flattering hope; upon thine ancient head 
Hath late-time treason dealt its treacherous blows. 
+ % ee & 
“Then first it was, that on thy peaceful plains 
The roar of onset and the saber’s gleam 
Began—but hold! humanity refrains 
And genius cannot paint a dying scream. 
* * & & & 
‘“‘Dear Cherokee Nation, with the right to live, 
Art dead and gone; they hfe was meanly priced: 
Thy room to civilzation hadst to give, 
And so did Socrates and Jesus Christ!’’ 


The other poem from this writer is entitled ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden,”’ and is based on a verse from Ezekiel ‘‘Son of Man, say to 
the Prince of Tyre.’’ Each stanza begins with ‘‘Son of Man! Son of 
Man!’’ The whole poem is polemic of forceful arraignment of 
the white man’s arrogance in assuming first place in the purposes 
of the Eternal. After reciting in a column and a half of verses, 
instances of the white man’s errors, the writer closes with a refer- 
ence to the effect that often a vessel used by the Almighty ceases 
to be longer useful, and is then cast away. These are the final 
lines :12 

“The goblet from the lips of which I pour 
My wrath, as often I have done before— 
The glass itself, of no more value found, 
Is hurled and smashed to pieces on the ground.” 


12 The Daily Chieftain, Vinita, I. T. April 24, 1899; and ibid., March 27, 1899. 
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Now, for a verse in happier mood. We all know the poetry 
of Alexander Posey, the matchless Creek poet of Eufaula. No 
one has written more beautiful lyrics than he, as a perusal of his 
book will show.!® But Posey was also an editor. At Eufaula and 
Muskogee, he was in the newspaper business. The following 
shows him in lighter vein for the tongue in cheek, perhaps, his 
keen wit is given play to the question of a rhyme for ‘‘Arkansaw’’: 


‘“INDIAN RHYMSTER’’ 


‘“‘No rhyme for Arkansas? 
What’s wrong with mother-in-law, 
Or Wichita 
Or Spavinaw 
Or Ma 
Or Pa? 

Bah! 

Hath not a crow a caw, 
And greedy sharks a maw? 
Is not a female Chickasaw 
A Squaw? 

Don’t jacks hee-haw 
And Wildeats claw? 

Ever hear of Esau? 
Never saw 

A Choctaw 

Smoke or claw? 

Ever see a Quapaw 
Eating a ripe paw-paw? 
No rhyme for Arkansas? 
Pshaw!’’ 


But Posey caught the spirit of his times and had the ability 
to portray character in few words, until one could almost see the 
individuals of his pen pictures. In his poem: ‘‘The Passing of Hot 
Gun,’’ in which he portrays one of the sages of the Creek Nation, 
who has brought the news of the death of one of their friends to 
the little group of philosophers, Posey relates their reaction to 
the bearer of news: 


““All had to die at las’ 

I live long time, but now my days are few; 
‘Fore long, poke weeds and grass 

Be growin’ all aroun’ my grave house, too,’’ 
Wolf Warrior listen close 

An’ Kono Harjo pay close ’tention, too, 
Tookpafka Cimma, he almos’ 

Let his pipe go out a time or two.’’ 


13 Mrs. Minnie Posey, “Alexander Posey: The Creek Indian Poet,” (Crane & 
Co., Printers, Topeka, Kans., 1910.) 
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For a description of wrapt attention this cannot be surpassed. 
The last two verses contain a volume of meaning. The Indian 
Journal of January 24, 1908, has this to say of the quartette of 
Indian philosophers: ‘‘Hot Gun, Wolf Warrior, Kono Harjo and 
Fus Fixico were a quartette of Creek philosphers who used to 
spend much time together, and criticisms became as proverbs 
among their fellow Indians.’’ 


After the tragic drowning of Alex Posey in the North Canadian 
River, one of his admirers wrote this poem, ‘‘Alex Posey’s Creed.”’ 
T. S. Holden, Fort Gibson Post was the author, and the poem was 
published in the Eufaula Republican of July 24, 1890. 


“¢ AuEx Pospy’s CREED’’ 


‘“‘What’s good and pure in any creed 
I take and make it mine. 
Whatever serves a human need, 
T hold to be divine. 

I ask no proof that bread is bread 
And none that meat is meat. 
Whate’er agrees with heart and head 

That food I mean to eat. 


‘‘Man. sanctifies the holiest robe; 
Truth sanctifies the book. 
The purest temples on this globe 
Are mountains, grove, and brook. 
That spot on earth, whate’er it be, 
To me is holy ground— 
Where man is striving to be free— 
Freedom or death is found. 
The crown upon an empty head 
I hold as eap of fool. 
The sceptre from which wisdom’s fled 
Has lost the right to rule. 
“T find true men whe’er I look, 
Of every creed and nation— 
*Mid sons of toil in darkest nook 
As in the loftiest station. 
* Ke Ke Be 
“The truth that elevates the mind 
And purifies the heart— 
That teaches love of all mankind 
And blunts affliction’s dart. 
x *e KK & 
“Only this life is not our final doom— 
Higher spheres for the good and brave 
Good acts and deeds forever bloom 
In realms beyond the grave.’’ 


5 
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Again, let us turn to an Indian poet, Hentoh, the Wyandot— 
B. N. O. Walker, who came to Oklahoma from Kansas with an 
emigration of his tribe sometime in the early ’70’s. He wrote a 
great deal in dialect. His book of poetry was entitled ‘‘Kon-doo- 
shah-we-ah, (Nubbins).’44 He wrote many good poems among 
which are ‘‘The Calumet,’’ ‘‘Injun’ Summa’ ”’, ‘‘The Warrior’s 
Plume,’’ ‘‘A Mojave Lullaby,’’ and an ‘‘Indian Love Song.’’ His 
poem ‘‘Injun Summa’ ’’, although in dialect, is a jewel for lovely 
conception and picturesque description of nature in Indian Sum- 
mer time. Here is part of the poem: 


“You seen it, that smoky, hazy, my frien’? 
It’s hangin’ all ’roun’ on edges of sky? 
It’s spirits 0’ home-sick warriors come; 
Jus’ near as could get to his ol’ home. 


“T think he’s lke it, Happy Huntin’ Groun’, 
It’s mus’ta be a nice, eva’thin’ ove’ tha’; 
But, mebbeso, fo’ little bit, jus’ kin’ a look roun’ 
When year it’s get ol’, an’ sky it’s fair. 


““He’s kin’ a like to a wanda’ back ol’ huntin’ groun’ 
But don’t want to stay, No, cause it’s all gone 
Beaver, Bear, Buffalo, all; it’s can’t be foun’; 
Any how, makes a good dream fo’ him, ’bout eva’ one. 


‘“So he’s come back an’ make it his lodge fire, 
All ’roun ova’ tha’ on edges of sky; 
An’ it’s nice wa’m sun, an’ you don’t get tire 
’Cause it’s Ol’ Injun Summa’ time, at’s why. 


ye) 


Although in dialect here is a beautiful nature poem woven into 
nostalgic longing for the old home country. Indian warrior- 
spirits are camped around the horizon in the evening time taking 
a look at their former home. Read it again for an appreciation of 
the poetic beauty. Hentoh’s poetry is well worth reading and 
surely ranks with Oklahoma’s finest. 


No survey of earher Oklahoma poetry would be complete 
without quoting some of George Riley Hall’s smooth-flowing, 
lyrical verses. He was a close friend of Alex Posey’s and while 
Posey was editing the Hufaula Indian Journal, he published in 
one edition two of Hall’s beautiful poems. One was entitled ‘‘Not 
for Me’’, in which the poet writes of beautiful flowers and vibrant 
music, of ‘‘luring eyes and silken hair,’’ but at the end of each 
stanza comes the sad refrain: ‘‘These things are not for me.’’ 
But as if to recoup his spirit with something rarer, this poem is 
followed by one entitled ‘‘For me.’’ Let us quote: 


14B. N. O. Walker, Hentoh, Kon-doo-shah-we-ah, (Oklahoma City, 1924.) 
15 Eufaula Indian Journal, Aug. 15, 1902. 
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‘‘Hor Mn’’ 


“T strayed by the shore where the echoes are sleeping 
Among the blue hills that encircle and hide 
The broad-breasted river, where, laughing and leaving, 
The streamlet makes haste to unite with the tide. 
Of sylvan Oktaha, whose stretches of sand 
Make girdles of beauty about this fair land. 


‘““The blue of the sky and the green branches waving, 
The sweet invitation of nature to rest _ 
Seemed to satisfy all of the soul’s eager craving 
To live in a land by eternal spring blest; 
Each mountain, the river, each flower, each tree, 
Had a love song to sing, and all, ALL was for me. 
* * & & * 
“The far-away clouds drifted slowly, while seeming 
To blend with the billows of green on the hills! 
Within the cool shades I sat quietly dreaming, 
And sipping the nectar the morning distills; 
Like mem’ries of love o’er that emerald sea, 
The wind-harps of heaven vibrated for me.”’ 


George Riley Hall is remembered as the author of ‘‘Land of 
My Dreaming,’’ which Posey said was a masterpiece. His poem, 
‘‘Accomplishment’’ recites the progress made in Oklahoma in 
twenty-five years, and his ‘‘Grave of the Bandit Queen,’’ fairly 
breathes early Oklahoma life and doings. He came to Oklahoma a 
year before the 89’ers, taught in Indian schools, and founded the 
Henryetta Free Lance. He retired in 1908 and died April 13, 1944. 


This article in The Chronicles of Oklahoma has only touched 
the surface of early poetry—lyries, Phillipics, humorous verse, 
religious, historical and adventurous poems in this western coun- 
try.16 In fact, early writers!” here ran the full gamut of poetic ex- 
pression and set the scene for later Oklahoma poets to measure 
up to, if indeed they are able to do so. 


16 See Notes and Documents this number of The Chronicles for an old poem 
by John Walter Sams entitled “The Ghost of Wapanucka.”—Ed. 

17 Mr. Leslie A. McRill, of Oklahoma City, has served as President of 
the Oklahoma State Poetry Society for several years. He is the author of pub- 
lished works, including the book of poetry, Tales of the Night Wind, with poems 
based on Indian life and history in Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ORDER THE INDEx For THE CHRONICLES, 1954 


The Index for Volume XXXII of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
1954, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now ready for 
free distribution to those who receive the magazine. Orders for 
this Index should be sent to the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


JOURNEY OVERLAND BY STAGE FROM JEFFERSON CITY TO 
Fort Gipson In 1858 


Through the kind interest of Mr. Harry E. Pratt, State His- 
torian, Illinois State Historical Library, at Springfield, Illinois, the 
attention of the Editor was called to a letter dated from Fort 
Gibson, Cherokee Nation, on May 31, 1858, published in the Illinois 
State Chronicle, Decatur, Llinois, for June 17, 1858. The letter gives 
the story of the overland journey of a California bound company 
that will be of especial interest to readers of this number of The 
Chromcles of Oklahoma: 


OUR ARIZONA CORRESPONDENT. 


Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, 
May 31st, 1858. 


Wm. J. Usrey, Esa. 

Dear Sir:—Presuming that some of your readers would be glad to 
hear from the California and Arizona company, I propose to write you 
occasionally from different points along the route, and if you think you 
can fix them up for publication you are at liberty to do so. 

We left Decatur on the 11th of May, to overtake the train which had 
proceeded [preceded] us about two weeks. We came by the way of St. 
Louis and Jefferson City. Nothing of interest transpired on our route to 
that point, except the roads between Jefferson City and Springfield, Mo., 
which were painfully interesting. We had to travel by stage, on roads of 
which I never saw worse. We finally got through safe, although not with- 
out several break downs, tip overs, and other accompaniments to that 
mode of traveling, which all served to dispel the monotony of two days 
and nights in a stage coach. 

The company had not arrived at Springfield when we reached there, 
but were within a few miles. The next day, being the 18th of May, they 
came into Springfield, and we joined them. The boys were all hearty and 
in fine spirits, altho’ looking a little the worse for wear upon the road. 
That portion of the train which had started ahead at Decatur, were still 
in advance. The first night we had the opportunity of camping with them 
at a beautiful spot a few miles from town. It was a beautiful night, and 
the novelty of camping out was enough to make us enter into the spirit of 
it; we enjoyed it very much, and I never slept sounder than I did that night 
upon the ground. The next morning, the 19th, we were up early, and 
having pulled up stakes, we entered upon the journey with a right good 
will. We traveled along through a very pretty country, on the road to 
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Sarcopie [Sarcoxie, Mo.] The prairie and timber seem to be very nearly 
equally divided. The prairie is high and rolling. The timber is not very 
good, being of rather a scrubby nature. The whole country is abundantly 
supplied with springs and rivulets, and seems to have been intended, by 
nature, for a first class stock country, as the grass is very good and plenty 
of it. The soil is not so good as in Illinois by considerable. It is a lighter, 
more clayey soil, and in many places rocky and gravelly. It is said to be 
a fine wheat country, but they do not call it extra for any other productions. 

The first town we came to was Mount Vernon, county seat of Lawrence 
County. There is considerable of the Missouri graduation land in this 
County, which could be had for seventy-five cents per acre; it is very 
pretty prairie. The next day after leaving Mt. Vernon, we had a most 
terrific thunderstorm; for three or four hours it poured down in torrents. 
We happened to be on the prairie at the time, and the whole country seemed 
to be one sheet of water; it finally wound up by a hail storm, the hail stones 
were as large as filberts and walnuts. 

The same day (21st) we passed through Sarcopie [Sarcoxie], which 
is quite a pretty little place, of about three or four hundred inhabitants. 
We then continued on to Neosho, which we reached the next day. Neosho 
seems to be more of an enterprising town than we have come through, 
everything looks neat, and improvements seem to be going on. We 
then left Missouri, following the line road between the Indian Territory 
and Arkansas, for two or three days. We came through the town of 
Maysville, Ark., which was our last town in the States. 


The country through this section is very rough and also poor soil. 
Everything goes on smoothly, we have showers often. The Indians are 
plenty through here; they are very friendly and seem afraid of the 
whites. We had to commence guard though, on account of horse thieves. 
We had our horses stampeded once and it delayed us in hunting them, 
but we found them all. We hear of a great many depredations committed 
upon emigrants through here. We hurried on as fast as possible toward 
the center of the Cherokee Nation. We arrived at Tahlequah, the capital 
of the C.N., on the 28th. It is quite a neat town. We made considerable 
stop here, having a little curiosity to learn about this tribe. We find 
some highly intelligent Cherokees, who speak English fluently and have 
good educations. There are also quite a number of whites among them, 
who are generally in trade; which they [are] allowed to do providing 
they marry native women, and if they do not do this, they are not allowed 
to own any property in the Territory. They have two large seminaries, 
one male and the other female, one of these buildings cost $80,000; they 
are both fine buildings. 

The Indians are very proud of their agricultural and mechanical 
implements, in which they think they are equal to any of the whites. I 
wish I had more time to speak of this nation, as they have rather peculiar 
and interesting habits and customs, which I should like to speak of, but 
I have to close this letter. 


We arrived at Fort Gibson on the 29th, found the boys under S. R. 
Hammer’s charge well, and anxious to be going on across the plains. We 
made some additions to our company here, laid in our stock of pro- 
visions for the trip, and crossed the Grand River today, 31st. The town 
of the Fort, seems to have been quite a business place at one time, but it 
now looks rather deserted since the soldiers have left; being nothing © 
more than a trading post for the Indians. There are two or three good 


stores here, and some good dwellings, mostly built by the government, and 
built strong. 


ee I must now close, but I will write again soon, at Albuquerque, if not 
efore. 


Yours, &c¢., 
ALIGATOR. 
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Mary GREENLEAF MEMORIAL 


High on the north slope of a limestone bluff overlooking Dela- 
ware Creek southeast of Bromide in Johnston County are the broken 
remains of a now neglected and almost forgotten gravestone. On 
the pieces, soon to be in their second hundred years, after being 
fitted back together the inscription is still legible: 


In Memory of 
MARY C. GREENLEAF 
Born Newburyport, Mass. 

January 31st, 1800 
died June 26, 1857 


For only one year was she permitted 
to labor as a missionary among the 
Chickasaw, but her labor was not 

in vain. 


The stone, now amid dense brambles and undergrowth, and the 
only one yet remaining, marks the site of the cemetery for Wapan- 
ucka Institute, the renowned Chickasaw Rock Academy. The academy 
buildings, too, are in ruins; and today a great pile of white stone, 
some one hundred yards east of the grave, gives little evidence of the 
once prosperous institution that was sheltered inside the now broken 
walls. 


It is good to record that a renewed interest in the Academy and 
its grave yard promises to give this historical place the care and 
treasured attention it has so long deserved. A committee has been 
organized from among former students and their families and a 
group of local citizens representing the Alumni Association of Wap- 
anucka High School is keenly interested in seeing that the needed 
work is commenced before too much longer. 


On September 19, 1954, the grave site was visited by a Committee 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society, meeting there with Mr. Bob 
Hamer and Mr. Lawrence Stuttee of the local group, and initial plans 
were made for the required work. 


Since that date, and through the generosity of I’. A. Gillespie 
and Sons, of Tulsa, one half acre comprising the Mary Greenleaf! 
erave site, together with an easement for access to the plot, has been 


1 Biographical data on Mary Coombs Greenleaf are found in previously pub- 
lished articles: Muriel H. Wright, “Wapanucka Academy, Chickasaw Nation,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, No. 4 (December, 1934), pp. 402-31; Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “Mary C. Greenleaf,” ibid., Vol. XXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), 
pp. 26-39.—Ed. 
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acquired by the Oklahoma Historical Society, and the local committee 
has commenced active plans for the required and needed beautifi- 
cation. 


George H. Shirk 


A WaApanucKsA LEGEND 


A faded, pencilled copy of an old poem, ‘‘The Ghost of Wapa- 
nucka,’’ was received by the Editor recently in the fine old fashion- 
ed handwriting of Mrs. Holmes Colbert who copied the poem from 
a clipping for her niece, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, in 1908. This item, 
aside from its subject and the author, John Walter Sams, has an in- 
teresting history since the yellow leaves of tablet paper are in the 
handwriting of Mrs. Colbert who was of the noted Love family among 
the Chickasaws and as a young girl had attended the early mission 
schools in the 1840’s. She was born in Mississippi in 1833, the daugh- 
ter of Henry Love who as a Chickasaw delegate to Washington, 
D. C., some months later, signed the Chickasaw treaty in that City 
on May 24, 1834. Her marriage to Holmes Colbert in the early 1850’s 
united two leading Chickasaw families, for the name Colbert had 
been known among the Chickasaws for one hundred years. Holmes 
Colbert (born 1829 in Mississippi) attended Union College, Sche- 
nectady, New York, where he roomed with his Choctaw classmate, 
Allen Wright (later Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation), in the 
school year of 1851-52. Young Holmes returned to the Indian 
Territory and is known in history as the writer of the Chickasaw 
constitution soon after the signing of the Choetaw-Chickasaw Treaty 
on June 22, 1855, which provided the establishment of the Chickasaw 
Nation with its own government and laws. Holmes Colbert became 
an outstanding leader among his people, serving many years as their 
delegate to Washington, D.C., where he died in 1873. His remains 
were brought back to the Chickasaw Nation, and burial made in the 
old cemetery at Bloomfield Academy. His grave is still seen at this 
location a few miles southwest of Achille, in Bryan County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Colbert had their beautiful home in the Red River valley 
country near Bloomfield. In her later years, Elizabeth Love Colbert 
lived at Pureell where she died in 1914. 


The theme of the poem, ‘‘The Ghost of Wapanucka,’’ is based 
on the legends which floated around in that country of scenic beauty— 
low lying limestone hills and prairies—near the stream now called 
Delaware Creek, which was first known as Wapanucka Creek, in 
Johnston County. The name Wapanucka is from Wapanachkr 
(“‘easterners’’ or ‘‘eastern land people’’), the Indian name of the 
tribe known as the Delaware (the English name) who formerly lived 
on the Delaware River, in the present states of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. The name of Wapanucka Creek dates back to about 1840 
when a band of Delaware Indians settled along the stream in this 
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part of the Choctaw Nation. The first boarding school for Chickasaw 
girls was called Wapanucka Institute (1852) or Wapanucka Academy 
because it was located on a hillside overlooking this springfed stream. 
Today, the town of Wapanucka, about four miles southeast of the 
site of this noted Chickasaw school perpetuates the name in Oklahoma. 


Wapanucka was platted as a townsite when the Western Okla- 
homa Railroad (later known as the Haileyville-Ardmore branch of 
the Rock Island Railway) was constructed in 1902. The late Reverend 
Allen Wright’s farm and ranch headquarters at Button Spring, so 
called from the peculiar limestone formation around the spot, on 
the hill on the southside of the townsite, was the location of the 
Wapanucka post office established on December 17, 1888, with Alva 
A. Taylor as postmaster. The first post office by this name was 
located a few miles west near the Wapanucka Academy, and was 
established March 5, 1883, with Frank P. Wells as postmaster.’ 
The Delaware Indians had disappeared from this region forty years 
before these post office dates but stories about their early settlement 
still lingered around the sites where they had had their log cabin 
homes and rail fenced fields. One of these stories with embellish- 
ments was the subject of small advertising pamphlet ‘‘The Witches’ 
Burying Ground’’ for Wapanucka after the railroad was con- 
structed through here, written by a young attorney and booster of 
the town, W. L. Richards whose wife was a daughter of Reverend 
Allen Wright, the former classmate of Holmes Colbert. Then, John 
Walter Sams, a newspaper man, came along and wrote his poem to 
spread the name of Wapanucka, which brings up a lot of history 
for us and recalls some old Indian legends. 


Here is the poem treasured by Mrs. Holmes Colbert and given 
to her niece, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore nearly a half century ago: 


Sept. 13, 1908 
The Ghost of Wapanucka 


The following verses are dedicated to the memory of the Delaware 
Chief who was killed in a battle with the Choctaw Light Horsemen near 
Rock Academy more than forty years ago and from whom it is said the 
city of Wapanucka derived its name. 


From far away in Memory’s Valley 
Comes a tale of old time, 

Comes a tale of Red Man’s legends, 
Ringing sweetly as a chime. 


’Tis the tale of Wapanucka 
Chief of the Delawares 

When he came to seek the Choctaws 
In their Rocky Mountain lairs. 


On the morn he left his country 
Hope was high within his breast, 


2 George H. Shirk, “First Post within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), pp. 179-244. 
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And he made a vow to conquer 
All the south and east and west. 


At his back a thousand warriors 
Trained the arrow, bent the bow, 
And the plume of Wapanucka 
Led his people to the show. 


Led his people to the Choctaws, 
To the Choctaws and to death, 
For the Choctaw braves were legion 
And their stroke a sinuous breath. 


Led he on his valiant warriors 
*Till the hills were dyed with red; 
’Till the vales were filled with corpses 
And none to mourn the dead. 


No one was left but Wapanucka 

Fighting as no man had ever fought; 
Then he sank to earth a martyr 

To the wrong that he had wrought. 


And now the ghost of Wapanucka 
Can oftentimes be seen, 
A Wanderer of the Choctaw hillsides 
When they are clothed with verdure green. 


When the north winds’ chill is blowing down 
Hach rocky vale and glen, 

You may hear the squaws a-crying 
For the braves who died like men. 


And the wrath of Wapanucka 
Floats above the mountain crest 
Ever moving, ever longing 
For the move that bringeth rest. 


—John Walter Sams 


In Memory or Lynn Rices, OkLAHOMA POET 


The following Resolution in memory of the Oklahoma Poet, 
Lynn Riggs, has been received by the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


RESOLUTION 
ENROLLED HOUSE BY: WADLEY of the House 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 510 and 


McSPADDEN of the Senate. 
A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF LYNN RIGGS, DECEASED. 


WHERHAS, Lynn Riges was born near Claremore, Oklahoma, August 
3, 1889, and was educated in the State’s Public Schools and the University 
of Oklahoma, and his youth in a vigorous and growing young State pre- 


pared him for his life’s work as one of our nation’s foremost dramatists 
and poets; and— 


GFa-> 
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WHEREAS, his brilliant career was marked by many successes, the 
most outstanding of which was “Green Grow the Lilacs,” first produced 
in 1931, the rousing folk drama which later led to the famous star- 
studded musical and made the name “Oklahoma” a household word through- 
out the civilized world; and— 


WHERBAS, his “Two Oklahoma Plays,” “Roadside,” and “The Cherokee 
Night,” as well as his many other poems and plays always reflected his 
knowledge of and love for his native State— 


NOW, THEREFORH, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA, THE SENATE CONCURRING THEREIN: 


That, as representatives of the people of the State of Oklahoma we laud 
the life and literary works of Lynn Riggs, and commemorate his memory 
in the Archives of our State: 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a certified copy of this Resolution 
be presented to the family of the said Lynn Riggs, and to the Historical 
Society of the State of Oklahoma. 


Adopted by the House of Representatives the 10th day of February, 1955. 


B. E. Harkey, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 


Adopted by the Senate the 14th day of February, 1955. 
Pink Williams, President of the Senate 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 


Received by the Secretary of State 
this 15 day of February 1955. 
at 4:00 o’clock p.m. 


Andy Anderson 
By: A. Jones 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Witch Deer. By Maggie Culver Fry. (Dallas: The Story Book 
Press, 1954. Pp. 40. $2.00) 


These poems are of especial interest for Oklahomans. They 
hold much history which yet lives in the hearts of those who knew 
Oklahoma in her Territorial days. Four-fifths of the contents treat 
of our land, our people, and our customs, of only a few decades ago. 


The volume takes its title, and its tone, from its first poem. To 
the Cherokee Indians the death of a fawn-flecked deer indicated 
change in government. At intervals of many years, two of these 
deer were killed. After the first was killed, the Cherokees were 
removed from Georgia to the Indian Territroy. After the killing 
of the second, the Indian Territory became a part of Oklahoma. 


Verse subjects are varied. Poem portraits paint immortal Se- 
quoyah and Will Rogers, and the appealing Dr. Jesse C. Bushyhead 
and Grandfather, George Deerskin. Carefully chosen words welcome 
the blue-green blades of wild onions, and recall the poignant path 
marked by willow wands. A brief ‘‘Good-Bye’’ closes the book. 
But just before this last poem, Mrs. Fry honors Alee Posey, the 
outstanding Creek Indian poet, in a sensitive recounting of his 
tragic death by drowning. 


A note under ‘‘Memories of Post Road Inn’’ says that Washing- 
ton Irving once stopped at this inn, located between Fort Gibson and 
Fort Smith. There is no available authoritative record for this 
statement. Mrs. Fry took the note from a fictionized legend in 
““Oklahoma—Yesterday Today Tomorrow,’’ Vol. II, reprinted in 
**Oklahoma—Land of Opportunity,’’ by Lerona Rosamond Morris, 
Co-Operative Publishing Co., Guthrie, Okla., 1934, p. 43. 


Mrs. Fry, whose love for Indian and Oklahoma lore is reflected 
in her writings, is of Cherokee blood. She was born at Vian. She 
attended grade school there and was graduated from high school at 
Porum. Since her marriage to Merritt Fry, she has made her home 
in Claremore. Mr. and Mrs. Fry have two sons, now grown. Mrs. 


nate has contributed much poetry to magazines, but this is her first 
ook. 


—Franeces Rosser Brown 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Trails West and Men Who Made Them. By Edith Dorian and W. N. 


ee (Whittlesey House, New York, 1955. Pp. 92. Ill. Index. 


Ever delightful are stories concerning the opening of the Great 
West, that land of adventure and romance where trails were laid 
by men who have become legendary for their exploits. ‘‘Colonel’’ 
Joe Meek, Kit Carson, Meriwether Lewis, William Clark, Daniel 
Boone, and Jesse Chisholm are historical characters that never fail 
to create interest among the reading public, and so Trails West should 
be most interesting because all of these, and more, are again brought 
to life. With Daniel Boone and his road-building crew of ‘‘thirty 
guns’’ the reader may help in opening the Wilderness Road; or per- 
haps we would see William Becknell’s newspaper advertisement for 
“‘men to go westward for the purpose of trading for horses and 
mules and catching wild animals of every description’’ and immedi- 
ately start over the Santa Fe Trail with stocky Kit Carson as our 
euide. 


Tales of ten different trails that were important in the winning 
of the west comprise this volume. These narratives include The 
Golden Trail, as Spanish Conquistadores attempted to find fabulous 
treasures; The Water Trail, followed by the French in their search 
for a rich fur trade; The Wilderness Road, constructed to open the 
‘‘dark and bloody ground’’ for westward migration; Natchez Trace, 
marked by blazed trees between Nashville and Natchez; The National 
Road, Uncle Sam’s Pike as it was called in 1815; Santa Fe Trail, 
inspiration for innumerable songs, writings, and movies; Oregon 
Trail, over which traveled people unmindful of the fact that they 
were building an empire; Chisholm Trail, grand-daddy of the cattle 
trails through the Indiap country to the uproarious cow towns of 
Kansas. 


Illustrations which mean so much to young and old alike are 
liberally sprinkled through the book furnishing picture stories all 
their own. A snowy pass along the Oregon Trail, a blizzard during 
a cattle drive, men cordeling their boat against stubborn currents, 
Kit Carson holding off the Comanches, the cheer of a camp fire at 
the close of a long hard day—all designed to help suggest mental 
images of places and conditions along the frontier. The double 
page map showing the route for each trail is easy to read and shows 
at a glance that practically all of present United States was traversed 
and explored by these trail riders. Another map showing the types 
of men who invaded particular areas may be found at both the front 
and back of the book. 


Trails West was evidently written with a young reader in mind, 
and .this reviewer feels that it would be a definite contribution to 
any school library. 

—Iueyl Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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The Chisholm Trail. By Wayne Gard. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1954, Norman, Oklahoma. Pp. 296. $4.50) 


Few things have found such a firm place in the lore of the 
Southwest as has the name of Chisholm. Jesse Chisholm was identi- 
fied for many years with the area of present Oklahoma and operated 
several successful trading ventures within its borders; yet it 1s 
history’s fate that his name should be handed down to us in con- 
nection with something with which he had but relatively little to do 
—The Chisholm Trail. 


Economie conditions following the War Between the States made 
it imperative that the Texas ranchers find some practical answer for 
the marketing of their herds, and long overland trails were the solu- 
tion. Commencing in 1867 and continuing until the railroads a 
dozen years later provided a better means of transportation, the 
Southwest’s biggest business enterprise was the mass movement of 
cattle. It took the keen planning of a shrewd business man, Joseph 
G. MeCoy, to bring all of the needed factors together and in one 
sense of the word the trail should more properly bear his name. 


Wayne Gard has given us a most excellent account of this vast 
undertaking. The ‘‘R. G. ‘Smoking Room’ Miller of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News’’, Gard has contributed countless hours of research in 
completing a most complete and factual volume. Hats off to the 
author and to the University of Oklahoma Press for bringing us 
this volume. Being a newspaper man, his account is drawn mostly 
from contemporary newspaper sources. In this instance, such is an 
advantage, for the reader lives again the dust and tumult of the 
times. For example, the chapter on the frontier life at Abilene is so 
vivid that the reader actually is afraid to go out on the street without 
a six gun! 


Oklahoma City 
—George H, Shirk 


Minutes alaure 


MINUTES OF THE FOURTH QUARTERLY AND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY JANUARY 25, 1955. 


The regular quarterly and annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was held in the Director’s room of the Historical building on 
Thursday, January 27, 1955. The meeting was called to order by President 
William S. Key, and the following Directors answered roll call: 


Mr. H. B. Bass, Judge R. L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge Red- 
mond S. Cole, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, 
Judge Robert A. Hefner, Gen. Wm. 8. Key, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. 
S. E. Lee, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. Shirk, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore 
and the Secretary, Miss Muriel H. Wright. 


The following Directors were excused as having good and sufficient 
reason for being absent: 


Mrs. Garfield Buell, Dr. EH. E. Dale, Justice N. B. Johnson, Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle and Dr. John W. Raley. 


Judge Hefner moved that members be excused from attendance of this 
meeting of the Board of Directors. Motion seconded by Judge Bowman. 
There being no objections, the motion was approved. 


Judge Taylor took the floor and stated that with some hesitancy, he 
wished to call attention of the continued absenteeism of several of the 
Board members. He contended that if any member cannot attend the 
quarterly meetings of the Board, he or she should resign even though 
excused: “The purpose of meeting here is to serve and some of the 
members have not been living up to their obligations. I merely make these 
statements for I want the Board to direct its attention to this absenteeism; 
all too frequently Directors are absent without good excuse.” 


General Key advised that following the last meeting he wrote four 
of the members who have been absent on several occasions, asking for 
their more active interest and support, and was delighted with the response 
he received. Mr: Lee had stated that he had his plans all made to be more 
active in the Historical Society; we are greatly pleased to have him 
present today. Dr. Raley did not understand definitely the date and like 
other professional men, is extremely busy. However, Dr. Raley says he 
will be more active in the future. These members are needed in the work 
here. Our old friend John Wasley from Ardmore is again not with us 
today but we know that he will become more active on this Board. Mrs. 
Buell has not been an active member, but she has made material contributions 
in the work of this Society in the matter of the buildings at Fort Gibson. 
“Sq out of the four,’ General Key’s remarks closed, “I know two who 
will become more active: Mr. Lee and Dr. Raley and I hope John Easley 
will too.” 


Judge Redmond 8. Cole was recognized and stated that he was in 
Muskogee and talked to Mr. Mountcastle yesterday noon, who asked an 
explanation be presented to the Board for his absence today, because of 
pressing engagements in his office. 

General key then stated that unfortunately, two of our active members 
are no longer with us in life; our good friends Judge Edwards and Mr. 
W. J. Peterson. 
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Judge Taylor arose and said he wanted to call attention in a solemn 
way to the Board, of the recent death of three of its members: 


“Since the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, three of our members have passed from life. They 
are Dr. T. T. Montgomery of Durant, Hon. W. J. Peterson of Okmulgee, 
and Judge Thomas A. Edwards of Cordell. 


“Dr. Montgomery became a member of this Board November 1, 1951. 
Mr. Peterson became a member April 23, 1936, and Judge Edwards 
served from February 2, 1926, nearly thirty years. 


“These fine men, each in his community, stood in neighborly and 
public recognition of his superior merits and virtues as a fellow 
citizen and a neighbor. And to be truly a good citizen is one of the 
noblest attainments in American life. These three of our late and 
lamented brother members were good citizens in the highest sense 
and good men. 


“At a later time and in proper manner, fitting memorial tributes to 
these noble men will appear in The Chronicies. 


“We lament their passing; they were members that this Board of 
Directors will grieviously miss. 


“Their earthly pilgrimage has ended. To them we pay mournful 
homage; to them we bid a melancholy farewell.” 


At the conclusion of this eulogy, General Key asked that the Board 
stand for a minute in silent prayer as tribute to these departed Directors. 


Judge Hefner moved that this eulogy by Judge Taylor be made 
a part of the permanent record of our Society. The motion was seconded 
by all Directors and passed unanimously. 


Mr. Phillips then moved, seconded by Judge Hefner, that the Secretary 
read the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held this month: 


12 January 1955 
MINUTES OF SPECIAL MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


“A special meeting of the Hxecutive Committee of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society met at the Oklahoma Club in Oklahoma City at 12 noon, 
12 January 1955. The following members of the Committee were present: 

Gen. W. S. Key 

Judge Redmond Cole 
Judge Baxter Taylor 
Judge Robert A. Hefner 
Judge Edgar S. Vaught 
Mrs. Jessie Moore 

Mr. R. G. Miller 


Although not a member of the Committee, George H. Shirk attended and 
acted at the request of the President as temporary secretary. 


“The president called to the attention of the meeting that a member 
of the Board of Directors of long and faithful service Judge Thomas A. 
Hdwards had passed away 6 January 1955. The meeting paused in his 
memory and all present expressed great regret at the announcement. 


“Mr. Miller reported that the annual Historical Tour was planned 
for 29th and 380th April, with a night meeting in Muskogee on Thursday 28 
April, and the tour to follow the Washington Irving route as far as 
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Oklahoma City from Ft. Gibson. First night stop at Stillwater, and the 
second night would include a banquet meeting at Oklahoma City. He 
reported detailed plans for his committee. It was moved, seconded and 
upon a vote adopted, that his report be approved, and that the Tour 
proceed as he had reported. 


“The meeting then discussed the publication of The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa. All agreed that Miss Wright had done a great work in its publica- 
tion. It was moved that Miss Wright be named Editor of The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, to operate under the following policies: 


a. Although Editor, and in charge of the publication department, 
her department would be like any other department of the Society, and 
would work under the supervision of the Executive Secretary; with the 
secretary reporting to the Board on all matters of cost, circulation and 
administrative details of the publication thereof. 


b. That all matters of editorial content be under the supervision of the 
Publications Committee. 


“The motion was seconded, and upon a vote was adopted unanimously. 


“The president then appointed the following as members of the 
Publications Committee: 


The Executive Secretary 

R. G. Miller 

KE. E. Dale 

Milt Phillips 

George H. Shirk 

Muriel H. Wright 

“Tt was moved by Judge Taylor that Elmer Fraker, of Oklahoma City 

be employed as Executive Secretary of the Society, with duties to com- 
mence 1 March 1955, at an annual salary of $6500, payable monthly, and 
with any portion of such salary not payable out of appropriated funds to be 


paid out of the private funds of the Society. The motion was seconded 
by Judge Cole, and upon a vote was adopted unanimously. 


“Mr, Fraker joined the meeting, and a discussion followed on the over- 
all affairs of the Society. 


“Jt was agreed that no announcement be made of the selection until 
a joint announcement be prepared by the Society and by Mr. Fraker. 


“The president agreed to submit the action of the Committee to the 
Board for final adoption, but that in view of the urgency of the matter, 
that absent members of the Board be polled at once by telephone. 


“The meeting adjourned. 
George H. Shirk 
Acting Secretary.” 


Mr. Phillips took the floor and made the motion that the Board of 
Directors approve and heartily commend the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the selection of Mr. Fraker as Secretary of this Society. The 
motion was seconded by Mrs. Korn, Mr. Harrison and Judge Bowman, and 
carried unanimously. 


Judge Taylor commented that for those who do not know Mr. Fraker, 
as he does: Mr. Fraker was reared in Oklahoma; he is a school man, 
teacher of history; he is State Adjutant of the American Legion and has 
been most diligent, active and loyal to those he serves. He is strong in 
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the American Legion; he knows the requirements of work before the 
Legislature; knows members of both the House and the Senate personally. 
Mr. Fraker can be of great service in obtaining proper appropriations for 
the Historical Society. He is a man of strength and character which 
give promise that he will run this Society with complete efficiency and 
satisfaction. 


Mr. Phillips was recognized and stated: “So far as I know, there has 
never been a person elected to this Board who has not been an outstanding 
citizen, but I am wondering if the Board has or could develop a policy of 
selling the Society to our outstanding citizens who may be nominated for 
Directors. If some one I proposed to this Board should be elected, I would 
have no hesitancy in spending an afternoon or evening going over the 
opportunity afforded in sitting on this Board, also advising on some of the 
obligations he would have to assume in becoming a member. ‘Then if that 
person realized the importance of his position in serving on this Board, you 
would have a member who would be diligent and active in his support. 
My suggestion is that every person elected on this Board be subject to final 
confirmation at a subsequent meeting when they can be present and willing 
to give us their pledge of service here. I know there is a fine person on 
the list I have recommended. If that person should be elected to this 
Board, I would like to have the opportunity to go to this person and have 
a good talk with her about the obligations and I would want her here at 
the next meeting and give to the Board her pledge of willingness to serve 
and if she could not, then it would be no reflection on her.” 


General Key suggested that all newly elected members be asked 
to accept the honor and responsibility which goes with the position. 


Mr. Harrison noted that the Constitution says when we elect a new 
Director, he or she automatically assumes the responsibilities and duties 
of this Society. 


Mr. Bass rose and stated he was one of the newer members of the 
Board, but is intensely interested in the Society and expects to devote the 
rest of his life in working in its behalf. He thinks the greatest weakness 
in the Society is the Board of Directors, by not being sufficiently interested 
in every phase of the Society. There are too many on the Board who are 
not interested enough to go to the meetings when they can, and Directors 
who cannot attend should automatically be dropped. He further stated that 
he thought Dr. McCash had the right idea: He reached the age when he 


could not be active and resigned, and the Board appointed him an inactive 
Honorary Director. 


General Key introduced Mr. Elmer Fraker, the newly elected Secretary 
of this Society, who remarked, “I thank you for the confidence you have 
placed in me. As you know, like the politicians say ‘I did not seek 
this position’ but I am happy to accept it. I feel like it is an opportunity 
{am getting where one can make a real contribution to the State. I want 
to pay tribute to my predecessor, Dr. Evans, who spent a lot of time and 
work here, and I am sure if we look at the Society at the time he started 
and when he left, he accomplished quite a bit. I think we are all acquainted 
with this problem; many institutions such as this all lack more funds, 
more money, and I know as I go along in this new position, I will have to 
learn and will need the whole-hearted cooperation of the staff. So I am 
going to have to study and take some time and do not expect to make 
quick or rash decisions. I do know this: This institution is desperately 
in need of more finances. I have already done a little talking to men here 
and there who are acquainted with this situation, and all of them say 
‘you do not ask for enough money.’ Before I sit down I would like to 
mention in talking wtih some leaders in the Legislature, it has been 
mentioned that there is some work to be done on the plans for a big 
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celebration, the Semi-Centennial of Oklahoma as a State and this thought 
has been given to me by some of the leaders: That the Oklahoma Historical 
Society can probably play a considerable part in their big 1957 celebration 
and also with certain other observances in the state; we can have much 
to do with plans and promotion although there is no plan to spend lots 
of money. They do not want to hire a group of people to put on this 
celebration. I would like to be permitted to write a letter to the Governor 
and the Speaker pro tem of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, 
in which I would offer our assistance in this Semi-Centennial project.” 


Judge Bowman stated the next order of business was the election of 
Board members to fill the vacancies caused by the expiration of terms, 
and moved that the following Directors: Gen. Wm. S. Key, Judge Edgar 
Vaught, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Justice N. B. Johnson and Judge Baxter 
Taylor whose terms expire today, be reelected for the ensuing term which 
he remembered to be five years. Motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and 
carried unanimously. 


Judge Hefner moved the adoption of the following Resolution: That 
on the election of new members to the Board, that the president direct a 
letter to the new members asking them to appear at the next meeting of 
the Board after their election (or the first meeting they can attend) and 
before they enter on the duties, they be asked the question as to their 
willingness to assume the responsibility and work for the best interests of 
this organization. This motion was seconded by Mrs. Moore and carried 
unanimously. 


General Key stated there were three vacancies caused by the untimely 
death of three members and proposed to fill the vacancies in the interim 
by the regular election today. The names of those tobe elected were sub- 
mitted thirty days prior to this meeting and each of the Directors were 
furnished with a list of 8 nominees. 


Mr. Miller rose and asked if another name could be submitted at this 
time. 


Several of the Directors referred to the motion of Judge Hefner in the 
last meeting and General Key asked the Secretary to read that portion of 
the Minutes of the October 28th meeting pertaining to this question: 


“When an interim vacancy occurs on the Board, the attention of the 
Board be called to this at the next meeting after the vacancy occurs, 
and nominations to fill the interim vacancy be received at that meeting 
or any time thereafter until a period of thirty days before the next 
meeting; and it will be the duty of the Secretary to send to members 
of the Board the names of those who have been nominated and this 
information should be marked ‘Confidential’.” 


Mr. Harrison moved we proceed to elect the new members. 
General Key suggested that under the circumstances we should fill 
these three vacancies at this time, subject to their acceptance. 


Judge Bowman moved that election be held to fill the three vacancies 
occurring at this time, subject to acceptance by those elected. Motion 
seconded by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Moore. 


Judge Cole suggested that the foregoing motion be amended to 
provide that the first name receiving the highest number of votes be elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Montgomery; the second highest, to fill 
the unexpired term of Judge Edwards, and the third highest to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Peterson. Mrs. Moore sceonded the amended motion 
and it carried unanimously. 


Mr. Miller submitted the name of Genevieve Seger, and stated further 
as a requisite for a Board member: Miss Seger is president of the Blaine 
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County Historical Society and there is no person who works more in the 
business of history than she. She and her father met us at Colony on the 
1953 Historical Tour and in going back to her office, I mentioned the 
possibility of her name being offered at some time. 


Mrs. Moore suggested that each vacancy should be filled by some one 
who lived in the same territory as the deceased and the new members 
elected from those territories. 


The names of the nominees were read by the Secretary as follows: 


Mr. Exall English, Lawton, Okla. 

Mr, Fred Drummond, Hominy, Okla. 

Dr. James D. Morrison, Durant, Okla. 

Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Stillwater, Okla. 

Mr. Garland Godfrey, Durant, Okla. 

Mrs. Frank Sewell, Oklahoma City (withdrawn) 
Judge Hiner Dale, Guymon, Okla. 

Mrs. Willis C. Reed, Vinita, Okla. 

Miss Genevieve Seger, Geary, Okla. 


A written ballot was then taken and Mrs. Willis C. Reed was elected 
to serve out the unexpired term of Dr. T. T. Montgomery; Miss Genevieve 
Seger to fill out the unexpired term of Judge Edwards, and Mr. Exall Eng- 
lish, to fill out the unexpired term of Mr. W. J. Peterson. 


Since the last Board meeting, 23 Life Membership applications and 
111 Annual Membership applications have been received as follows: 


LIFE MEMBERS: 


Hon. Don E. Baldwin Anadarko, Okla. 
Mr. Fred A. Chapman Ardmore, Okla. 
Dye, iby, Wy, Ibori Beaver, Okla. 
Mrs. Ruth BH. Jordan Cloud Chief, Okla. 
Hon. J. M. Bullard Dunean, Okla. 
Miss Mildred Dickens Gage, Okla. 

Mr. John H. Bass Norman, Okla. 
Mrs. Altha L. Bass Norman, Okla. 
Mr. Luther T. Dulaney Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Rosalie S. Georgia 4 

Whe, di, 38h, Jqnidsy YY 

Mr. Earl BH. James fv 

Mrs. Wendell Long a 

Mr. Wm. T. Payne 2s 

Mr. Lee Sorey # 

Hon. Joe W. Curtis Pauls Valley, Okla, 
Dre Carl HS Guild, ax: Tulsa. Okla. 

Mr. Charles F. Rogers Wagoner, Okla. 
Mr. J. C. Phillips Borger, Texas 
Mr. R. L. Grimes 2 

Mr. R. H. Bayless 4 

Mr. Randolph J. Warren Panhandle, Texas 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr. James Manford Carselowey Adair, Okla. 
Mr. John M. Davis Altus, Okla. 
Mr. Wm. Oscar Dobbs a 
Mr. Thomas G. Thaggard iH 
Mr. James David Thomson 2 


Mr. William R. Williams a 
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Mr. D. S. Jackson 

Mr. Harold B. Fell 

Mrs. Lile Sturtevant 

Mr. J. Willis Mitchell 

Mr. C. V. Word 

Mr. Enus Orven Hahn 
Mr. Hubert R. Harris 

Mr. Cap Duncan 

Mr. Robert Stiles 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. LeBus 
Mrs. Jessie B. Nofsinger 
Mrs. Louise B. Walker 
Mr. Donald B. Darrah 

Mr. D. C. Custer 

Mr. Irby B. Cate 

Mrs. John Allen Phillips IT 
Rey. Fr. J. W. Kerns 

Mr. Douglas McKeever 
Mr. David Hooten 

Mr. Virgil Jumper 

Miss Doris Riley Garrett 
Hon. Hugh M. Sandlin 
Mrs. W. S. Damron 

Mr. J. N. Smith 

Mrs. Lowell 8. Turner 
Miss Mary Caroline Bodinot 
Mr. Glen Austin Dill 

Mr. Ralph Brownell Shead 
Mrs. Virgil Artman 

Mrs. Floy Young Shafer 
Mr. Harvey M. Black 

Mr. Kenneth A. Butler 
Miss Nell Carl 

Mr. Glen W. Clark 

Mr. Wm. N. Dale 
Daughters of ’89ers 

Dr. Wm. Vernon Davis 
Mr. HE. BE. DeVilbiss 

Mr. Robert Jay Dwyer 
Mr. Wm. H. Foster 

Mrs. Hula BH. Fullerton 
Mrs. Mary A. Gormley 

Mr. H. B. Groh 

Miss Marie Hazelton 

Mrs. Ruth B. Hysa 

Mr. Dave Kerr 

Mr. Edward Thomas Little 
Mr. Alan M. Miller 

Mr. George Miskovsky 

Mr. Phillips B. Noah 

Mr. Ralph L. Reece 

Miss Julia Margaret Roberts 
Miss Mary Agnes Thompson 
Mr. Charles J. Townsend 
Mr. Leon S. Tyson 

Miss Grace Louisa Westrope 
Dr. C. Jack Young 

Mrs. Alta C. Jones 

Mrs. Edward McKim 

Mr. Henry H. Montgomery 


Anadarko, Okla. 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Arnett, Okla. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Bethany, Okla. 
30swell, Okla. 
Broken Bow, Okla. 
Catoosa, Okla. 
Chouteau, Okla. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Cushing, Okla. 
Dunean, Okla. 
Durant, Okla. 
El Reno, Okla. 
HWnid, Okla. 
Idabel, Okla. 

” 


Healdton, Okla. 
Holdenville, Okla. 
KKonawa, Okla. 
Lookeba, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Mutual, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
9 


Nowata, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
” 


Ponea City, Okla. 
Prague, Okla. 
Purcell, Okla. 
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Mrs. Frances Baker 

Mr. Ulys Webb 

Mr. Harry H. Craig 

Dr. C. BH. Calhoun 

Hon. J. H. Arrington 

Mr. E. B. Ward 

Mr. Ralph Anthis 

Mr. Karl J. Andrews 

Mr. Rex D. Cleveland 
Mr. C. M. Bailey 

Mrs. Laurella Moore Duncan 
Mr. Raymond W. Hastman 
Mr. H. G. Jenkins 

Mr. James Lane Neal 
Miss Carol Hlaine Scott 
Mr. C. Lloyd Towers 

Miss Catherine Warner 
Mrs. Clayton N. Winn 


Mrs. Claire Williams 
Mrs. BE. C. Harris 

Mr. Sam M. Johnson 
Mr. Eugene Bly 

Mrs. Helen H. Johnson 
Mrs. Mary BH. Bowlin 

Mr. W. J. Hummingbird 
Mrs. Stuart Maker 

Lt. Comdr. Jay Smith 
Mr. Wilburn Dillon, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Giles 
Mr. John Temple Waggoner 
Mr. William H. Russell 
Mr. Harl A, Reynolds 
Mr. Alton Adair 

Miss Susan Leech 

Mr. Reuben R. Powell 
Judge Claude MeColloch 
The Central African Archives 
Mrs. C. C. Casey 

Mr. John D. Robbins 

Mr. A. J. Fogaley 

Mrs. Ida M. Cooley 

Col. Erle F. Cress 
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Quapaw, Okla. 
Skiatook, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Stillwater, Okla. 
4 ” 


Sapulpa, Okla. 
Stratford, Okla. 
Tecumseh, Okla. 
Tulsa. Okla. 


Wetumka, Okla. 

Mobile, Alabama 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
” 


Mount Center, Calif. 
Venicia, Calif. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Newton, Kansas 
Knifley, Ky. 

Boston. Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Clovis, N. M. 
PinenOinyy Ne 
Searsdale, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Southern Rhodesia 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Brownsville, Texas 
College Station, Texas 
Pasco, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


Also, the following gifts have been presented to the Library and the 


Museum : 


LIBRARY: 


Annual Reports: 


School of American Research of the Archaeological Institute of 


America. 


University of Kentucky Libraries, 1953-54. 
Association of American Railroads, 1953 and 1954. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1953-54. 


University of Indiana, 1953. 


Oklahoma Hducational Association, Vol. 35, 1953. 


Anthropolgical Papers of the University of Alaska, 1953. 
Donor: University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 
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Sport’s Guide to Lake Carl Blackwell, 1954. 
Donor: A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Renascence or Decline of Central Europe, The Sudeten-German-Ozech 
Problem, 1953. Donor: Dr. Walter Belcher. 

Industrial Britain, by Duncan Crow, 1954. 
Donor: British Information Service. 

Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the United States and 
Canada, 1953. Donor: J. Whitfield Bell, Jr. Hd. 

Series in Anthropology #4, 1954. 
Donor: University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Nominating speech of ex-governor Henry S. Johnston, on William H. 
Murray for President of the United States. 

Tribute to Mary Alice Hearell Murray: Alice, Crossing the Bar, 
(died August 28, 1988), by Wm. H. Murray. 

Tribute to Mary Alice Hearrell Murray: Alice, Crossing the Bar, 
House Resolution No. 25. 
Donor: Mr. Phil Davis, Aspermont, Texas 

New York Tribune, dated December 4, 1872, on the death of Horace 
Greely, (died Nov. 29, 1872). 

New York Tribune, dated September 21, 1881, devoted to the report on 
death of President James A. Garfield. 
Donor: Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour, Edmond, Okla. 

“Information Respecting the Historical Condition and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribest of the United States.” 
by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and David I. Bushnell. 


“Seth Hastman, the Master Painter of North American Indians.” 
Donor: Mr. Jerome Hill James, Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Manuscripta,” 1954. Donor: Knights of Columbus Foundation, Vatican 
Mss. Depository, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Don Pedro Favrot, A Creole Pepys,” by Helen Parkhurst. July, 1954. 
Donor: The Louisiana Historical Society, Baton Rouge, La. 


“Our Islands and Their People,” Vols. 1 and 2, by Major General Joseph 
Wheeler. Donor: Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Wayne, Okla. 

“Origin of Uncle Sam.” Donor: Col. Edgar T. Noyes, U.S.A.F., Kelly 
Field, Texas. 

“Handling a Trail Herd,’ by Charles H. Tompkins. Old Trail Drivers’ 
Convention, 1954. San Antonio, Texas. 

Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers, 1954. 
Donor: Society of Indiana Pioneers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Gontinental and Colonial Servants in 18th Century Wngland,”’ by 
J. Jean Hecht, 1954. 
Donor: Smith College Studies in History, Northampton, Mass. 

“The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona,” by Edwin P. Dozier, 1954. 


“Max Uhle, 1956-1944—a Memoir of the Father of Peruvian Archeology,” 
by John Howland Rowe, 1954. 
Donor: University of California, Berkeley & Los Angeles. 
“Forty-Seventh Anniversary of Oklahoma Statehood,” Noy. 16, 1954. 
Donor: Payne Co. Historical Society, Stillwater, Okla. 
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MUSBHUM : 


United States Flag with 46 stars. Donor: Capt. Lloyd Roedel, Fort 
Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 


Uniform coat and vest worn by a Chaplain in the Union Army. 
Donor: Frank H. Carpenter, R. R. # 2, Harmon, Okla. 


Bronze bust and oil Portrait of Rear Admiral J. J. Clark. , 
Donor: Memorial Association, presented by Thos. A. Nicholson. 


Brochure, “The Whitebead Church,” and a copy of Report #584 House 
of Representatives, 74th Congress. 
Donor: Mrs. Jessir R. Moore, Wayne, Okla. 


Plaque Commemorating the opening of the Cherokee Strip. : 4 
Donor: Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Thach, presented to the Historical 
Society by Gov. Johnston Murray. 


Photostat of Belle Starr reward poster. 
Donor: Carl W. Breihan, 4939 Mattis Road, St. Louis, Mo. 


Photograph of Allen Wright, Jr. 
Donor: J. B. Wright, 1020 So. 9th St. McAlester, Okla. 


Five color transparences of Wm. H. Murray at A & M College. 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla. 


Photograph of Mac Q. Williamson and students and A & M students 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla. 


Framed oil portrait of Joseph Huckins. 
Donor: Mrs. James R. Shrayer, Stockton Ave. Springfield, Mo. 


Dr. Harbour moved that all membership applications and gifts be 
accepted and the donors thanked for their contributions. Motion seconded 
by Judge Bowman and Judge Taylor and carried unanimously. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, the Treasurer, then read the quarterly and annual 
financial reports, which were received with enthusiasm and commendation. 
Judge Bowman moved that the reports be approved and accepted. Motion 
seconded by Judge Hefner and carried unanimously. 


Colonel Shirk then took the floor and presented the following Resol- 
ution: 


“Be it Resolved by the Board of Directors that Muriel H. Wright be 
commended for her untiring effort and faithful service to the Society 
in the capacity of Secretary of the Society for the interim term be- 
tween the tenure of Dr. Charles Hyans and Mr. Fraker. (September 1, 
1954 to March 1, 1955) 


“Serving in the double capacity as Secretary and Editor of The 
Chronicles, she performed the duties of both responsibilities with great 
distinction and credit to the State of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society.” 


The Resolution was accepted with enthusiasm and applause for Miss 
Wright. Acceptance seconded by Dr. Chapman and Judge Hefner. 


General Key stated that Miss Wright’s compensation as Editor would 
remain at $300.00, and any difference over the present appropriated 
amount and the $300.00 would be made up out of the special fund account 
until the new budget is approved and appropriated. 


Judge Bowman moved that the Editor’s salary be increased to $300.00 


until the first of July. Motion seconded by Colonel Shirk. Vote taken and 
motion approved. 
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General Key then called for a report on Committees, 


Colonel Shirk, as Chairman of the House Committee, stated the ob- 
jectives as follows: 


1st: Renovation of the drapes, rugs and seats in the Auditorium. 


2nd: Bookcases for the Library; cases with doors and locks to stand 
along the walls. 


38rd: New piano for the Auditorium. 


Colonel Shirk moved that the piano be purchased and that the rental 
of the Auditorium be raised to $17.50, and as a part of the same motion, 
that the other matters—renovation of seats, drapes and rugs in the Audi- 
torium—be held pending until the Committee meets with Mr. Fraker, the 
new Secretary. Motion seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Phillips commented that the Auditorium in its present condition 
needs renovation. He further stated that something should be done now 
if we are going to present the Oklahoma Historical Society before Okla- 
homans as it should be. He further suggested that the carpet and drapes 
be done first and Mr. Fraker and the Committee go into the other expense 
later. 


Judge Vaught moved that the drapes, carpets and chairs be renovated 
and the expense paid for out of the special funds. The motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously. 


Colonel Shirk then reported on the condition of Rose Hill Cemetery 
and the needed repairs there now taken in charge by the history student 
organization of Southeastern State College through the interest and 
supervision of Dr. James D. Morrison of the History Department at 
Southeastern State College. 


Colonel Shirk then brought up the subject of increasing the rate of 
subscriptions to The Chronicles from $2 to $3 annually and moved that the 
increase be made. The motion was seconded and upon a vote was adopted. 


At this point the meeting was honored by a visit from the Governor, 
Hon. Raymond Gary. 


Governor Gary was greeted by General Key and Judge Taylor and was 
asked to address the Board of Directors. Governor Gary expressed his 
appreciation of the work this Society is doing and indicated his desire to 
cooperate with the secretary, staff and Board of Directors in every way 
possible. He further stated that Oklahoma has a wonderful history and 
we should all exert every effort to preserve this great heritage. 


The Governor then proceeded around the table to meet and shake hands 
with each member of the Board, Secretary and clerk who were present. 


Mr. R. G. Miller then presented the matter of the Historical Tour to 
be held in April. On these tours, he said, the people are taken to see the 
things they read and study about. This new Tour is going to be a 
re-run of the trails found by Washington Irving on his Tour on the 
Prairies in 1832. The dates of the Historical Tour this year are April 29th 
and 30th, Friday and Saturday. This will only take two days and Governor 
Gary has been invited to find the time to go along. 


The plan of the Tour is to leave Oklahoma Cily on the afternoon of 
Thursday, April 28th by chartered buses. Private automobiles of course, 
are welcome but experience in the past has been if the group can keep 
together, traveling in buses, the caravan can leave on time and arrive on 
time, at the same place and no one is misplaced or overlooked. 
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Mr. Miller then discussed the itinerary of the trip which will end 
up in Oklahoma City on Saturday, April 30th; there will be a banquet in 
Oklahoma City, the entertainment to be furnished by a theatrical group 
of Oklahoma City that will present a most interesting skit, tentatively 
entitled “Flashback of Oklahoma History.’ The Frisco Railroad has 
received reservations for a full 13-bedroom Pullman car from the New 
York people coming down to join this Historical Tour. Among them is the 
wife of Sir Hubert Wilkins, the noted explorer and it is possible Sir 
Hubert will be able to come, also. There are four Historical Societies of 
Westchester County, New York to be represented. 


At the last meeting of the Board in October, 1954, approval was 
given Miss Wright to accompany Mr. Miller, Colonel Shirk and other 
members of the Board to New York and meet with the people on Saturday, 
March 26th, from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 400 reservations have already been made 
for that meeting in New York. 


There will be a detailed report of the April Historical Tour and of the 
cost of the trip for a Press Release in a few days, to be sent out to all 
the members of the Historical Society. 


Dr. Harbour suggested that the visitors on the Historical Tour from 
New York be guests of this Society at the banquet in Oklahoma City on 
April 30th. Judge Taylor seconded this motion which carried unanimously. 


Colonel Shirk moved for adjournment of the Board meeting which 
was seconded by Judge Vaught and carried unanimously. The meeting 
adjourned at 12:20 p.m. 


WILLIAM S. KEY, President 
MURIEL H. WRIGHT, Secretary 
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To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 
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The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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JTHESOKVAHOMASHISTORICA P= SOGIERY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high schovi 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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